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Foreword 


IN 1798 Napoleon took an army to Egypt. 
His object was to seize the gateway to the East. The 
expedition evaded the British Fleet and arrived intact. 
The army was landed and advanced on Cairo, but 
before it had gone far, Nelson, having overshot the 
mark once, made no mistake the second time, found 
the French Fleet in Aboukir Bay and destroyed it. 
From that moment the expedition was doomed. Cut 
off from their supplies and reinforcements, nothing 
could or did save the French Army and with it 
Napoleon’s whole plan. 
In 1941 Hitler, lured to the East in the same way 


‘ as Napoleon, sent an army to North Africa. Once 


“) 


more the fate of that army depended on sea com- 
munications. If Hitler could supply his forces across 
the Mediterranean while the British had to send their 
convoys round the Cape, his’ success was practically 
certain; but if the British could stop Rommel’s sup- 
plies, then their victory was assured, even though 
their transports and ships had to go the long way 
round. 

To stop Rommel’s supplies, the ships plying be- 
tween Italy and North Africa had to be sunk. To sink 
them, Malta had to be maintained as an advanced base 
from which to strike them with our ships, submarines, 
and aircraft. Those of us charged with these tasks 
found it an uphill and exciting struggle. We lived 


~ 
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through thrilling and often desperate times when 
success seemed very far away. But despite the initial 
superiority of the Italian Fleet and the power of the 
German Air Force, and despite the great opportunities 
given them by our evacuation of Greece and Crete, 
we persevered. The great work of the ships I had 
the good fortune to command, the unfailing support 
given by the R.A.F., and, above all, the dauntless 
courage shown by the Merchant Navy, finally met 
with their reward. Malta was maintained and the losses 
we continually inflicted on the enemy supply ships 
paved the way to Alamein and the defeat of the Axis 
forces in North Africa. 

In this book Paymaster Captain Ritchie (Bartimeus) 
tells very vividly the story of the Battle for the 
Mediterranean. It is an exciting story and will, I hope, 
be read by many, both in this country and in the 
United States, for it affords an example of the in- 
fluence of sea power on contemporary history, an 
example of the doctrine enunciated by that great 
American, Admiral Mahan. 

It shows that the lesson he taught so brilliantly has 
lost none of its value for us, even though the weapons 
of sea power today include aircraft and submarines 
in addition to surface craft. It is a lesson which both 
our countries will do well to remember and act upon 
in the years to come. 


November 20, 1943 


Preface 


THIS BOOK describes the work of the British 
Navy in the Mediterranean from the outbreak of war 
up to the conquest of Tunisia in the spring of 1943, 
by which time British command of the Mediterranean 
was assured. This is a naval story, but to understand its 
full significance it is necessary to look beyond the 
narrow seas in which it was enacted; for the part 
played by the Navy in the Mediterranean during this 
time has an importance in world strategy which it 
would be difficult to exaggerate. If the British Navy 
had not been successful in maintaining its control of 
these waters against greatly superior enemy forces, 
Malta, Suez, and Alexandria might all have fallen, the 
campaigns in Abyssinia, Syria, and Libya would 
hardly have been possible, our whole Middle Eastern 
position would have been endangered and the Axis 
might have reached the Indian Ocean from the west. 
Such was the Navy’s achievement in the Mediter- 
ranean in 1940-1943. 
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EAST OF MALTA, WEST OF SUEZ 


1. The Narrow Seas 


SOMEWHERE OR OTHER there is of 
course a land background to all sea warfare; its shape 
governs to a large extent the strategy of fleets. But 
apart from this geographical outline, the land has three 
distinct and vital qualities in the eyes of seamen: it is 
hostile, or benevolent, or neutral; and in this neutral- 
ity there are sometimes tendencies either way. 

In some theaters of war what goes on ashore may 
be so far away that the seaman does not see it as his 
immediate concern. He carries on with his job, escort- 
ing convoys, mine sweeping, submarine hunting, or 
whatever it may be, indifferent to the clash and sway 
of armies. In narrow seas, however, land and sea war- 
fare are in perpetual reaction to each other: a bayonet 
charge may pass a convoy through a danger area un- 
scathed; a sortie of British cruisers help to turn a 
German tank retreat into a rout. Over it all swoop the 
bombers and the fighters, keeping the fortunes of the 
opposing forces in continuous oscillation. 

In peacetime the Mediterranean meant little more 
to Britain than a 1900-mile seaway, a vital passage to 
and from the Suez Canal and the East. It was the 
British Navy’s task in war to guard this sea road, to 
maintain the heritage of sea power in the Mediter- 
ranean bequeathed to it by Nelson. The Fleet had 
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three bases: Gibraltar at the western entrance, Alexan- 
dria at the eastern end, Malta roughly halfway be- . 
tween the two, sixty miles, as the bomber flies, from 
Sicily. 

On the declaration of war the entire Mediterranean 
coastline was either Allied or neutral, with the excep- 
tion of the strip of British-mandated Palestine, with an 
oil pipe line to Haifa. 

The neutrality of Spain, exhausted by civil war, was 
unsympathetic. Britain’s alliance with France gave the 
Fleet harborage in the west at Toulon, and guaranteed 
the security of the other fork of the oil pipe line 
from Iraq, which ran to the sea through Syria, a French 
mandate. 

Italy’s previous attitude suggested that her neutral- 
ity was not of great stability, but she was not actively 
hostile. Yugoslavia, Greece, and Turkey, glancing ap- 
prehensively to the northwest, were well-wishing and 
watchful. 

Egypt was also neutral. Under the terms of the 
Egyptian Treaty of Friendship Britain had the use of 
Alexandria as a naval base and port of maintenance for 
the Fleet. It suited Egypt to refrain from a declaration 
of war on Germany, but she severed diplomatic rela- 
tions with the enemy and declared an état de siége, 
inviting Britain’s help in the protection of the Suez 
Canal Zone, which is under her suzerainty. 

From the Egyptian frontier the Libyan Desert 
stretched westward for nearly five hundred miles, a 
not very lustrous jewel in the Italian Empire’s crown. 
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Its main port was Tripoli, away in the west. A motor 
road, constructed with immense labor by Italian en- 
gineers, skirted the coast, linking a few insignificant 
harbors whose names — Bardia, Tobruk, Derna, Ben- 
ghazi— meant very little to anybody. To the west 
lay the French naval bases at Bizerta, Algiers, and 
Oran. 

This, then, was the background of the arena in 
which the British Fleet was destined to fight for its 
heritage against longer odds than ever before in its 
history. And on the face of things, as it appeared to 
the Navy then, that background looked pretty good. 

The man holding the responsibility of the Mediter- 
ranean Fleet Command at the outbreak of war was 
Admiral Sir Andrew Cunningham —now Admiral 
of the Fleet, First Sea Lord and Chief of Naval Staff. 
He had fought the last war in command of a destroyer 
in the Mediterranean; and when, seventeen years later, 
he reappeared in the same narrow seas as the Rear 
Admiral of the destroyer flotillas, the name of his first 
command, the Scorpion, was still a legend. During 
those years he had been Captain of the battleship 
Rodney, and Commodore of the Royal Naval Bar- 
racks at Chatham, but most of his time had been spent 
in active command of destroyers, or in administration 
of a destroyer base. 

His knowledge of destroyers, of what they were 
capable, of their tactics in narrow seas in war, was 
unique. He acquired it in a grim school which re- 
quired the power of instantaneous decision, of grab- 
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bing at the essential lever in an emergency when every 
second counted; and in spite of having commanded 
one of the two largest battleships afloat, he never quite 
lost the old destroyer captain’s instinctive disdain for 
the might of the capital ship. Destroyers nearly al- 
ways fight against odds, and this attitude of defiance 
becomes inbred in the minds of the men who handle 
them. 

While Admiral Cunningham was the Rear Admiral 
of the destroyer flotillas in the Mediterranean, Musso- 
lini was baying from his balcony to excited mobs and 
founding his African empire with gas and bombs and 
the expatriation of bewildered peasants. The Rear 
Admiral commanding the destroyers, holding his 
flotillas in leash at Alexandria, had the measure of it 
all. 
He left the Mediterranean in 1936, to return the 
following year as Second in Command of the Mediter- 
ranean Fleet, with his flag flying in the Hood. It was 
as if destiny had selected him to be forever helping to 
sharpen the weapon that was to hold the narrow seas. 
A brief spell at the Admiralty as Deputy Chief of the 
Naval Staff followed, while the skies darkened over 
Europe, and in June 1939 he returned to Malta to com- 
mand the Fleet. 


2. The Quiet before the Storm 


ON THE DECLARATION of war, the se- 
curity of Egypt and the Suez Canal governed naval 
strategy in the Mediterranean. Britain’s French allies 
immediately assumed responsibility for the western 
basin, between Malta and Gibraltar; a British destroyer 
force guarded the Strait of Gibraltar; the main British 
Fleet lay at Alexandria cleared for action, waiting for 
Italy to declare her hand. Shipping through the Medi- 
terranean came to a standstill, but not a movement of 
warships took place that could be construed as the 
trailing of the Fleet’s coattails past Italy’s doorstep. 

The tension gradually relaxed when Italy an- 
nounced a policy of nonbelligerency. She went fur- 
ther, limiting the areas in which her submarines pa- 
trolled, and making no fleet movements. 

Trade through the Mediterranean was resumed, 
shipping being run in convoys escorted by destroyers 
to guard them against the possible presence of German 
submarines. 

The Navy, exercising the ancient rtght of a bel- 
ligerent of “visit and search,” commenced a patrol of 
the Aegean, the approaches to the Adriatic, and the 
waters to the south of the Strait of Messina. Ships 
suspected of carrying cargoes destined for Germany 
were taken for examination to Port Said, Haifa, or 
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Malta, where contraband control bases were estab- 
lished. Nothing could pass by Port Said or Gibraltar 
without rigid control. Not a shot had been fired, but 
sea power had effectively throttled enemy supply 
lines through the Mediterranean. 

Cruisers, a few armed merchant cruisers and board- 
ing vessels, sufficed for the task. The Battle Fleet, as 
long as Mussolini behaved himself, could be sent west- 
ward through the Strait of Gibraltar to remforce the 
Fleet in home waters. In the brief lull afforded by 
Italian neutrality and French alliance, convoys were 
abandoned; the expected German submarine menace 
did not materialize, and merchant shipping proceeded — 
without escort. In November 1939, the Commander in 
Chief, deprived of his fleet, hoisted his flag ashore at 
Malta. 

A period of comparative tranquillity in the Medi- 
terranean followed. It was made the most of by the 
Allied navies, whose admirals and staffs met in fre- 
quent conferences at Malta and Bizerta to evolve plans 
for concerted operations in the future. The bon accord 
of these Allied meetings and the mutual trust that 
bound seamen who had fought together against Ger- 
many in the last war seemed to be unassailable. 

‘The Commander in Chief paid visits to the Army 
and Air Commands in Cairo and conferred with them 
and the French Command in Syria. The small army in 
the Middle East was reinforced by Australian and 
New Zealand divisions who went into training in 
Palestine, while a steady unobtrusive reinforcement 
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of the Italian army in Africa flowed into Tripoli. But 
just then the threat of an attack on Egypt across the 
waterless Libyan Desert did not seem very serious. 

Early in 1940, Italian neutrality deteriorated into 
passive hostility towards the Allies. By the end of 
March, 1940, Italy had made it plain that she was 
only biding her moment to throw in her lot with Ger- 
many. The lull was nearly over and the gathering 
storm sent the Battle Fleet back from home waters to 
the Mediterranean, and reinforced it with cruisers 
from the East Indies, the aircraft carrier Eagle, and 
some submarines from China. The Commander in 
Chief hoisted his flag afloat and led the Fleet to 
Alexandria. 

It was now May. A French squadron of three battle- 
ships, four cruisers, and some destroyers joined him 
from the western Mediterranean. A month was still 
available in which to weld the collection of ships of 
two nations and all classes, strangers to each other 
from all over the world, into a fighting fleet. It gave 
time for the shore and maintenance services at Alex- 
andria to be placed again on a war footing, and the - 
final plans for co-operation made with the sister ser- 
vices in the Middle East. 

France was now fighting for her life against the 
German mechanized onslaught. The Mediterranean 
had been closed as a supply route from the United 
Kingdom; reinforcements must take two or three 
months to reach Egypt by the Cape and Red Sea 
route. Italian military and air-force concentrations in 
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Africa far outnumbered those of the Allies. Malta 
seemed an easy prize. Mussolini looked at it all and 
decided the moment had come. It must have appeared 
to him, to use a naval colloquialism, like “money for 
old rope.” At midnight on June 10, 1940, Italy de- 
clared war against France and Britain. 


3. The Fight Begins 


MUSSOLINI probably declared war in antici- 
pation of a cheap and early German-Italian victory 
over France, and on the assumption that the collapse 
of the British Empire would follow without much 
exertion on the part of Italy. Only this can explain 
the absence of any spectacular offensive at sea, ac- 
companying or following the declaration of war. 

The British Fleet instantly grasped the initiative. 
At dawn on June 11, 1940, the Commander in Chief 
put to sea with the battleships Warspite and Malaya, 
the cruisers Orion, Neptune, Sydney, Liverpool, and 
Gloucester, the carrier Eagle, and a force of screening 
destroyers. This force swept the central Mediter- 
ranean as far as the south coast of Italy, and returned 
to fuel without sighting a hostile vessel, although the 
destroyer Voyager accounted for an Italian submarine. 
A French cruiser squadron searched the Aegean with 
similar result. 

In the course of this operation the Liverpool and 
the Gloucester were detached to attack any sea forces 
at Tobruk. They shelled a flotilla of mine sweepers 
off the harbor in the face of a heavy fire from shore 
batteries. They were unaware that a British patrol of 
Hussars, a hundred miles inside the enemy lines, hap- 
pened to be on the beach in the vicinity and was 
watching the incident. 
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There followed a succession of sorties and sweeps 
by cruisers, and unremitting submarine hunts which 
disposed of a number of Italian U-boats, but no con- 
tact was made with enemy surface forces. In the mean- 
while, Italian shipping in the eastern Mediterranean 
and Red Sea was rounded up by patrol vessels. Other 
shipping started moving again, unescorted. 

The Italian attack on France at the moment she 
was reeling before Germany’s terrible mechanized on- 
slaught produced the collapse that might be expected 
of a man simultaneously stabbed between the shoul- 
ders and stuck in the eyes with a knuckle duster. On 
Sunday, June 23, it became known that France was 
about to sign an armistice with Germany. The units 
of the French Fleet in the Mediterranean were re- 
called to their harbors, full of fight, but bewildered 
and dismayed by the incredible disaster to their nation. 
On June 25 the French Government gave the order 
to cease fire. The shores friendly to the British Fleet 
had shrunk to the coasts of Egypt and Palestine, and 
the islands of Cyprus and Malta. There were no war- 
dens of the western basin, and henceforward the Brit- 
ish units faced the enemy alone. 

Malta was being bombed incessantly and sporadic 
raids were made on Alexandria; but it was essential 
that shipping should be resumed, both to link the 
Aegean and Red Sea convoys, and to maintain com- 
munications between Malta, Alexandria, and the Suez 
Canal. In an operation covering a Malta convoy at 
the end of June the British cruisers sighted three 
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enemy destroyers off Cape Matapan. They sank 
one at long range as they fled westward in the failing 
light. The destroyer Dainty and her flotilla ran into 
a number of Italian submarines off Crete and disposed 
of three in quick succession. A flying boat accounted 
for a fourth and a probable fifth. It was like stamping 
on a vipers’ nest. 

About the same time, a powerful force of capital 
ships, with the aircraft carrier Ark Royal and screen- 
ing destroyers, assembled at Gibraltar under the com- 
mand of Admiral Sir James Somerville. It was known 
as Force H, and was available for the defense of the 
western basin of the Mediterranean, or for operations 
in the Atlantic. It was destined to play a considerable 
part in the interception and destruction of the German 
battleship Bismarck. 

In the background of these events France lay abased 
by her betrayers. Misery and unrest swept the ward- 
rooms and mess decks of the French Fleet, sapping its 
robust fighting spirit. It gradually became evident that 
the French sailors had only one unifying impulse, to 
return to their home ports. The seizure of these ships 
by Germany would then be inevitable. 

It was hoped that a satisfactory solution of the 
problem, consonant with French honor, would be 
reached by negotiation. This failed at Oran, where the, 
bulk of the French Fleet was lying, and Force H was 
sent there in token of the desperately serious intention 
of the British Government to prevent the ships from 
falling into German hands. Force H was eventually 
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compelled to open fire, sinking a battleship and dam- 
aging by air attack a battle cruiser of the Strasbourg 
class. 

At Alexandria, after prolonged discussion between 
the French Admiral Godfroi and the British Com- 
manders in Chief, the French men-of-war in that port 
were demilitarized by their own officers and men, most 
of whom were subsequently repatriated. ‘Thus the cur- 
tain fell on one of the sorriest dramas ever enacted in 
war. 


4, First Clash of the Battle Fleets 


TWO IMPORTANT convoys from Malta, 
one with evacuated women and children, and the 
other with stores, had been planned early in July. On 
the seventh the Commander in Chief took the Fleet 
to sea with the object of protecting the convoys from 
attack by Italian forces. These sailed in three 
groups: — 

Force A. Vice-Admiral J. C. Tovey (command- 
ing Light Forces and Second in Command) flying 
his flag in the Orion, with the cruisers Neptune, 
Sydney, Gloucester, and Liverpool, and the Aus- 
tralian flotilla leader Stuart. 

Force B. The Commander in Chief in the War- 
spite, screened by five destroyers. 

Force C. The battleships Royal Sovereign and 
Malaya, the carrier Eagle, and a screening flotilla, 
under Rear Admiral H. D. Pridham-Wippell. 


They set a northwesterly course at twenty knots. 
Just before midnight, the Hasty, one of Force C’s de- 
stroyer screen, swung out of line and beat the life out 
of an Italian submarine with depth charges; an. hour 
later, hurrying along to rejoin her flotilla, she attacked 
and damaged a second. 

All the next day Italian bombers from the Dodeca- 
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nese swept over the Fleet in waves. Between noon and 
6 P.M. seven attacks were made on the flagship. About 
fifty heavy bombs were dropped. None hit. Force C 
had eighty bombs rained down on it with similar 
negative results. In spite of the intensity of this high- 
level bombing, the only hit registered by the enemy 
was on the cruiser Gloucester, whose captain was 
amongst eighteen officers and men killed; nine were 
wounded. 

In the afternoon of July 8, a patrolling flying boat 
reported an enemy force of three battleships, six 
cruisers, and seven destroyers about a hundred miles 
to the northwest of Benghazi, on a northerly course. 
It was probable that they were returning from a simi- 
lar mission to that of the British Fleet, the covering of 
an important convoy. The Commander in Chief held 
on his course, which would interpose his fleet be- 
tween the enemy and his base in Italy. 

The Eagle’s aircraft went up at dawn on the fol- 
lowing day to reconnoiter, but it was an R.A.F. flying 
boat from Malta that first sighted the enemy fleet. 
Subsequent reports located a further large force of 
cruisers and destroyers in the vicinity. Around noon 
the Italians were about ninety miles to the westward 
of the British forces, and the Commander in Chief 
decided to launch an air striking force from the Eagle; 
but the shadowing aircraft had the bad luck to lose 
touch with the enemy, who just then appeared to have 
turned to the southward. The striking force failed to 
locate its quarry. A shadower regained touch with the 
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enemy battleships in the afternoon and again the air 
striking force went off. It returned safely, having 
scored a hit on a cruiser. The enemy fleet appeared 
to consist of two battleships, the Cavour and the 
Cesare, twelve cruisers, and twenty destroyers; they 
were hugging the coast of Calabria. 

Shortly after 3 P.M., six 8-inch gun cruisers and a 
number of destroyers were sighted steering east of 
north. A few minutes later the Italian Battle Fleet 
was sighted to the westward by the Neptune. Captain 
R. C. O’Conor thus had the privilege of signaling 
“Enemy battle fleet in sight” for the first time in the 
Mediterranean since the Napoleonic Wars. 

The British 6-inch gun cruisers were outranged 
and came under heavy fire. The comparatively slow 
Royal Sovereign limited the speed of the Battle Fleet, 
but the Commander in Chief in the Warspite, ignoring 
the odds against him, instantly went to the support 
of his desperately outnumbered and outranged cruis- 
ers. A few long-range salvos from the Warspite 
seemed to discourage the enemy, who turned away. 
Throughout the action Captain A. R. M. Bridge of 
the Eagle continued to launch a succession of flights 
of torpedo-carrying Swordfish in incessant sorties 
against the enemy. This was the first time an aircraft 
carrier had worked with a fleet in battle: it was a day 
full of precedents, one way and another. 

After a short lull, the Warspite and the Malaya en- 
gaged the two Italian battleships, and the Warspite 
scored a hit on the Cesare at the enormous range of 
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26,000 yards. This had the disconcerting effect of 
making the enemy battleships turn away under cover 
of smoke, the enemy cruisers following suit. The Royal 
Sovereign, owing to her slow speed, did not get into 
this swiftly moving action. To cover their fleet’s re- 
treat the Italian destroyers made a halfhearted move- 
ment towards the British force, emitting volumes of 
black smoke. The British cruisers and destroyers 
rushed to meet them, but before they could get within 
range the enemy, having launched a torpedo attack, 
retreated into the dense smoke screen that had already 
swallowed the Italian battleships and cruisers. British 
and light forces chased them to the edge of it, while 
the Commander in Chief in the Warspite prowled 
round the windward side like a terrier at a burning 
haystack. When eventually the smoke cleared, all the 
enemy forces were out of sight; bombing attacks from 
the Italian coast then began. 

Between 4.40 and 7.12 P.M. at least nine attacks 
took place, probably a hundred aircraft participating. 
Undeterred by this bombardment the Fleet held on 
towards the coast for an hour in the vain hope that the 
enemy would take advantage of his numerical su- 
periority and renew the fight. When Calabria was in | 
sight, however, it became clear that he could not 
be intercepted before reaching Messina. Course was 
altered to the southeastward to open the land, and 
at 9.15 P.M. the Commander in Chief set a course for 
Malta. With the exception of the Gloucester, the Fleet 
had suffered neither damage nor casualties, and after 
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fueling at Malta it resumed protection of the east- 
bound convoys. The latter, although bombed all the 
way, reached Alexandria unscathed. 

This action of July 9 has been described in some 
detail because it was the first contact with the Italian 
Fleet and reveals the morale and strategy of the op- 
posing forces in the Mediterranean. 

The British Fleet’s control of the narrow seas had 
been challenged by superior surface forces, and these 
had retreated to their harbors in the face of accurate 
long-range fire. At a range of thirteen miles it must 
have seemed uncannily accurate. On two occasions 
in the ensuing months (August 31 and September 30) 
the Italian Battle Fleet was again in the vicinity of 
the British Fleet; and although on each occasion the 
latter was cumbered with a convoy and in the second 
encounter British battleships were outnumbered by 
five to two, the Italian Fleet avoided action as if tacitly 
accepting British mastery of the eastern Mediter- 
ranean. 

The action 1s also significant as an indication of the 
weapon in which Italy had decided to put her trust. 
The Warspite and her attendant destroyers were at- 
tacked by bombers twenty-two times, Force C fifteen 
times; altogether nearly four hundred bombs were 
dropped on the British Fleet during its return to Alex- 
andria, without causing damage or casualties. The new 
weapon had had every chance to prove itself a sub- 
stitute for sea power and had apparently failed; in the 
confusion of the enemy’s retreat to the Strait of Mes- 
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Tobruk. The Eagle, therefore, supported by the rst 
Battle Squadron and a screen of destroyers, went to 
the westward and in the early hours of July 20 flew 
off six torpedo-carrying Swordfish aircraft to attack 
shipping in the harbor. The cruiser was not there, but 
a 5000-ton tanker was, and a torpedo sent her up 
in a sheet of flame; two smaller vessels were also 
destroyed. 

A squadron of the Eagle’s Swordfish had earlier in 
the month torpedoed two destroyers and two mer- 
chant ships in the harbor, and this second attack re- 
sulted in Tobruk’s being abandoned by Italy as a base 
for her light forces, and as a supply base for her 
army. 

The Fleet returned to harbor in time to clear lower 
deck and cheer the Sydney and her destroyers when 
the little force came into harbor with 545 prisoners. 
The King sent his personal congratulations and made 
Captain Collins Companion of the Bath; Commander 
Nicolson was granted a bar to his Distinguished Serv- 
ice Order. 
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stroyers, having achieved their object, turned to at- 
tack the enemy with torpedoes. 

The Italian cruisers turned away immediately and 
the action became a pursuit. The rear cruiser, the 
Bartolomeo Colleoni, was repeatedly hit and finally 
lay stopped, flames and smoke pouring from her. Or- 
dering the destroyers to finish her off, the Sydney 
continued in chase of her fleeing consort. The interior 
of the Bartolomeo Colleoni was a raging furnace when 
the Hyperion and the Ilex closed to sink her with 
torpedoes, but her ensign still flew at the peak. She 
sank with it flying. While the Havock picked up sur- 
vivors (she was attacked by enemy bombers in the 
process) the remaining destroyers went off after the 
Sydney to join in the pursuit. Although repeatedly 
hit, the second enemy cruiser continued to draw ahead 
and was eventually lost in the Mediterranean summer 
haze. The Sydney was running out of ammunition and 
decided to abandon the chase. ‘The British force was 
heavily bombed on the way back to Alexandria, 
which, as somebody put it, was just too bad for the 
prisoners, who had had a long and tiring day. The 
Havock was holed with splinters from a near miss 
which slightly reduced her speed, but she reached 
port without further mishap. There were no other 
casualties. 

On receiving news of the engagement just described, 
the Fleet put to sea and swept towards the northwest. 
The fugitive Italian cruiser when last seen was steering 
south, and it was thought might be taking refuge in 
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Tobruk. The Eagle, therefore, supported by the 1st 
Battle Squadron and a screen of destroyers, went to 
the westward and in the early hours of July 20 flew 
off six torpedo-carrying Swordfish aircraft to attack 
shipping in the harbor. The cruiser was not there, but 
a 5000-ton tanker was, and a torpedo sent her up 
in a sheet of flame; two smaller vessels were also 
destroyed. 

A squadron of the Eagle’s Swordfish had earlier in 
the month torpedoed two destroyers and two mer- 
chant ships in the harbor, and this second attack re- 
sulted in Tobruk’s being abandoned by Italy as a base 
for her light forces, and as a supply base for her 
army. 

The Fleet returned to harbor in time to clear lower 
deck and cheer the Sydney and her destroyers when 
the little force came into harbor with 545 prisoners. 
The King sent his personal congratulations and made 
Captain Collins Companion of the Bath; Commander 
Nicolson was granted a bar to his Distinguished Serv- 
ice Order. 
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Formidable. With the carrier is the battleship Warspite. 
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Press Association 
AN ITALIAN BATTLESHIP IS HIT. The Warspite scores a direct 
hit on the Cesare at the extreme range of nearly fifteen miles. The picture ¥ 
shows a gun turret destroyed and the smokestack blown open. 
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THE BATTLE FLEET TAKES A HAND. The battleships Malaya 

and Raziillies, with a County-class cruiser, steam to sea in mid-August, 

1940, to pour a deluge of shells on Bardia and Fort Capuzzo, where the 
Italian Army 1s gathering for its first advance into Egypt. 


THROUGH THE GAP. The Malaya comes unscathed through the 
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ALL HER EGGS IN ONE BASKET. tn THE above picture all six of Italy’s battle- 
ships are shown safely at anchor in the outer harbor at Taranto. The photograph 
was taken by R.A.F. reconnaissance aircraft on November 10, 1940. Next day the 
Fleet Air Arm attacked and disabled half of them with torpedoes. The two photo- 
graphs on the right-hand page, taken on November 12, show the damage done. In 
the larger of the two pictures, the bows of the Cavour-class battleship (nearest to | 
the pipe line jetty in the reconnaissance photograph) are now aground; she has 
heeled over to starboard with her stern and the starboard side of her upper deck 
under water. Great smudges of fuel oil come from her side. riGHT, one of the 
Littorio-class battleships (the lower one in the reconnaissance photograph) with her 
bows partly awash. She is surrounded by auxiliary craft trying to salvage her: on 
her port side a tanker engaged in pumping operations; on her starboard side a couple 
of tugs, an ocean-going submarine (presumably supplying the crippled ship with 
electric power from her batteries, her own dynamos having been put out of action), 
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and a naval auxiliary. The diagonal markings 
on the decks of these battleships are aircraft 
recognition stripes, borne by all Italian naval 
units so that their own airmen shall recognize 
them, The third Italian battleship that was 
known to have been hit—one of the Duilio 
class— was also observed the next day with 
her bows aground and with salvage vessels 
alongside. After Taranto, Italy moved the 
remainder of her battle fleet to Naples. 
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END OF AN ITALIAN CRUISER. The Bartolomeo Colleoni, sighted 
and chased by H.M.A.S. Sydney on July 19, 1940, is seen behind a picket 
fence of shell bursts from the Australian cruiser. 
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HER BOWS BLOWN OFF, and with oie and flames pouring from 
her, the Bartolomeo Colleoni, aspove, lies stopped. BELow, the last great 
explosion, as she is finished off with torpedoes. 
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Admiral of the Fleet SIR ANDREW BROWNE CUNNINGHAM, a.c.s. 
First Sea Lord and Chief of Naval Staff 
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RANGED ON THE SHORE BATTERIES, the 15-inch guns of the 
shallow-draught monitor Terror help to reduce Bardia, where a strong 
| Italian force was temporarily checking the British advance. 
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IN THE WESTERN DESERT: THE NAVY’S PART. asove, fires 

raging in Tobruk after the naval bombardment which preceded the fall 

of the stronghold to General Wavell on January 22, 1941. In the harbor 

can be seen the half-sunk Italian cruiser San Giorgio. BELOw: On Decem- 

ber 17, 1940, the little gunboat Aphis slipped unobserved into Bardia’s 

narrow harbor and wrecked all these ships with her 6-inch guns. Repeat- | 
edly hit, she withdrew without casualties. 


5. Mussolini Moves on Land 


AT THE END of July, 1940, enemy air re- 
connaissance over Alexandria became more frequent. 
The Italians seized the opportunity when the Fleet 
was known to be in harbor to slip fast convoys of re- 
inforcements into Libya. Alexandria is three times 
as far from Tripoli as Sicily. The defences of Malta 
were still too weak for the island to be used as a base 
from which British light forces could operate against 
these convoys. The few submarines then available 
had to do what they could in those dangerously 
transparent waters to stem the flow of troops and 
stores into North Africa. So slender were British re- 
sources in aircraft capable of aggression against enemy 
sea forces that about this time, when the Italians were 
building up an army to invade Egypt, the control of 
the central Mediterranean was very largely in their 
hands. With the forces at his command there was very 
little that the Commander in Chief, watching the 
Adriatic, the Aegean, and the eastern eee 
could do about it. 

By the middle of August the Italian ae was 
massed in sufficiently large concentrations along the 
coast to make it worth attacking them from the sea. 
The Battle Fleet sallied forth to Bardia and for 
twenty minutes poured an appalling deluge of 15-inch 
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and 6-inch high-explosive shell into forts, encamp- 
ments, barracks, and batteries. ‘The place had already 
received two similar visitations from cruiser and de- 
stroyer forces and one from the French battleship 
Lorraine. A week later a surprise night attack by de- 
stroyers beat up the seaplane base at Bomba; three 
Swordfish of the Fleet Air Arm sank two submarines, 
a destroyer, and a depot ship anchored in the bay. The 
Ladybird, a diminutive gunboat which had spent 
most of her life on the Yangtze, took advantage of her 
shallow draught to enter Bardia Harbor itself. She 
spent twenty-five minutes shelling the place at al- 
most point-blank range, her captain, Lieutenant Com- 
mander Blackburn, coolly selecting the targets for her 
6-inch gun by searchlight, and silencing any shore 
guns that were able to range on her. 

The Ladybird was subsequently joined by one of 
her Yangtze sisters, the Aphis, and the pair of them 
went tripping along the flank of the advancing Italian 
Army, ignoring bombs and torpedoes from the air, 
harassing their lines of communication, and rudely in- 
terfering with their sleep. On one occasion, the Lady- 
bird reported passing through a controlled mine field. 
A number of mines went up around her. “No avoiding 
action was necessary,” she observed primly in her 
report on the operation. The Ladybird and the Aphis 
will be met again later, on the flank of the retreating 
enemy. 

To remedy the situation in the central Mediter- 
ranean and in the air generally, it was decided to rein- 
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force the Fleet with the battleship Valiant, the new 
aircraft carrier //Justrious, and the anti-aircraft cruisers 
Calcutta and Coventry. They passed through the 
Mediterranean from west to east during August 30 to 
September 5, supported as far as Sardinia by Admiral 
Somerville’s powerful Force H, and met south of 
Sicily by the Commander in Chief’s fleet from Alex- 
andria. This was the first occasion on which British 
forces on a large scale passed through the narrows be- 
tween Sicily and Cape Bon. 

Opportunity was taken to convoy quantities of 
stores and reinforcements from Britain to Malta, and 
to pass a convoy there from Alexandria, covered by 
the Mediterranean Fleet. It was a delicately timed 
operation, commencing simultaneously from either 
end of a 1700-mile line, and it was entirely successful, 
although on the second day at sea the enemy’s battle 
fleet was sighted in the vicinity by reconnaissance air- 
craft from the Eagle. No attack on the convoy ma- 
terialized, however, and the enemy retreated. 

S.S. Cornwall, one of the ships in the Malta convoy, 
was bombed on the passage. Both her guns were 
destroyed, her steering gear was totally disabled, she 
was set on fire aft, holed below the waterline, and her 
wireless put out of action. After about a quarter of 
an hour’s pardonable delay, during which the maga- 
zine blew up and the fire spread to the hold, her 
master, Captain F. C. Pretty, signaled that he found 
he could steer with his main engines, and got his ship 
back onto her course. In an hour, during which ready- 
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use ammunition continued to explode at intervals, the 
fire was got under control. 

It was eventually extinguished, the leak was stopped, 
and Captain Pretty continued to steer with his screws 
and no rudder, maintaining his position and speed in 
the convoy through a heavy sea until arrival at Malta 
two days later. This feat of seamanship avoided de- 
laying the convoy and upsetting the timetable of the 
whole complex operation, with incalculable conse- 

quences. 

By way of immediately asserting her presence in the 
Mediterranean, the J/lustrious turned aside before 
reaching Alexandria to enable her Swordfish bomb- 
ers to attack a wasps’ nest of enemy planes in Rhodes. 
At the same time the Eagle dealt similarly with an- 
other air base, also in Rhodes. Both these had for a 
long time plagued the Fleet and the oil depots at 
Haifa, where the pipe line from Iraq comes down to 
the sea. Hangars, machines, and barracks were thor- 
oughly “plastered” and left blazing, the first really 
effective counter blow to the Italian attempt to sub- 
stitute air for sea power. 

And so the first year of war in the Mediterranean 
passed into history. The British Navy had lost the 
cruiser Calypso, sunk by a torpedo, and the destroyer 
Hostile, which was mined. Five British submarines 
had failed to return from their patrols, but the Royal 
Navy balanced the account by destroying sixteen of 
the enemy’s that were operating in the Mediterranean 
and the Red Sea. The exploits of the British sub- 
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marines in the eastern Mediterranean would fill a 
separate volume, and for this reason have not been 
given their due throughout the course of the present 
narrative. 

On September 13 the loudly heralded Italian in- 
vasion of Egypt commenced. It got as far as Sidi 
Barrani, where the enemy paused. On September 17 
two squadrons of Swordfish flew off from the II- 
lustrious and attacked Benghazi, which the Italians 
had used as a supply base since the Eagle’s Sword- 
fish had made Tobruk too hot for their shipping. 
Taking advantage of a full moon these squadrons 
mined the entrance and sank a destroyer and two 
merchant ships. Further casualties are believed to 
have followed later. Thanks to its reinforced air arm 
the Fleet’s striking power was reaching out farther 
and farther afield. 

From the sea, destroyers and the imperturbable 
Ladybird carried out surprise night bombardments 
with such persistence that the Australian captain com- 
manding the destroyer flotilla, who was in charge 
of these junketings, at last reported regretfully, “All 
targets driven inland, leaving practically nothing to 
be engaged from seaward.” The loader of one de- 
stroyer’s foremost 4.7-inch gun, having wearily 
slammed something in the region of the sixtieth round 
into the breech, was heard to mutter an apt but un- 
printable comment as the gun fired the last shot at 
the scuttling Italians. 

The Commander in Chief had hitherto been handi- 
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capped by having to combine attempts to bring the 
Italian Battle Fleet to action with the necessity for 
covering valuable and essential convoys to Malta. If 
the Italians had been eager for battle, he would have 
found himself in the situation of a man trying to fight 
someone heavier than himself, with a woman on his 
arm. On September 30, covering an important convoy 
to Malta with two battleships, he found himself in the 
vicinity of the Italian Fleet with five battleships. They 
avoided action, however. These were odds he was 
continually forced to accept, because if the Italian 
main fleet could be destroyed, the west-to-east sea 
route through the Mediterranean would be reopened. 
The addition of the JJJustrious to the Fleet, how- 
ever, materially altered the situation. Her Fulmar 
fighter planes made the shadowing of the Fleet by 
enemy reconnaissance machines a most hazardous and 
costly adventure; the continuous menace from bomb- 
ing squadrons based on Italy, Sicily, Libya, and the 
Dodecanese against the Fleet and convoys was now 
to some extent countered by the presence with the 
Fleet of an armored mobile aerodrome. If the enemy 
fleet declined action on the high seas the alternative 
was to seek it out and destroy it in harbor. The an- 
swer to a gun-shy enemy was the Fleet Air Arm. 
- Taranto, the main base of the Italian Fleet, was 
kept under constant observation, and early in Oc- 
tober there were three Cavour- or Duilio- and two 
Littorio-class battleships there, with two 8-inch-gun 
and six 6-inch-gun cruisers, and about twenty destroy- 
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ers, in the harbor. An operation against Taranto was 
planned for October 21, the anniversary of the Battle 
of Trafalgar, but for various reasons had to be post- 
poned. 

As an immediate alternative, the Commander in 
Chief took the Fleet to sea to tempt the enemy’s su- 
perior forces to battle, and as usual to cover impor- 
tant convoys. No contact was made with the enemy’s 
main fleet but, while returning from Malta, cover- 
ing an east-bound convoy, Captain EF. D. B. Mc- 
Carthy, commanding the cruiser Ajax, sighted two 
enemy destroyers by moonlight on the night of Oc- 
tober 11 and engaged them at short range. One was 
put out of action and left blazing fiercely, while the 
Ajax turned her attention to the other. She blew up 
under heavy fire. A third destroyer was then sighted 
and, after a short engagement, also blew up. The 
Ajax then went in pursuit of two more enemy ships, 
which escaped under cover of smoke. The formation 
of a smoke screen by the Italians, directly fire was 
opened on them, had become almost a reflex action, 
like a squid ejecting ink on sighting an enemy. 

The burning destroyer (identified as the Artigliere) 
was sighted and reported by a Sunderland flying 
boat on reconnaissance from Malta early next morn- 
ing. She was in tow of another destroyer which 
shortly afterwards, on being attacked by aircraft, 
slipped her and fled to the northward. The cruiser 
York was detached to the position of the crippled 
destroyer, whose crew waved sheets and towels in 
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token of surrender. The fire had been extinguished, 
and her ship’s company was with difficulty persuaded 
to abandon her. Bearing in mind the fate of the 
Havock—she was bombed by enemy formations 
while rescuing survivors from the Colleoni on July 19 
— Captain R. Portal of the York decided not to stop 
and transfer the prisoners. Rafts were therefore 
dropped astern of the destroyer; and when her crew 
had at last reluctantly taken to the water she was 
sunk by gunfire. 

While the Ajax’s spirited action was in progress, 
Rear Admiral A. L. St. G. Lyster, Commanding Au1r- 
craft Carriers, was detached to revisit the Dodecanese 
with the carriers Illustrious and Eagle. On October 13 
they carried out an attack on Leros, taking the air- 
field and garrison completely by surprise. Ninety- 
two bombs were dropped on hangars, workshops, and 
fuel tanks by naval Swordfish with results that must 
have been profoundly discouraging to the enemy. 

At three o’clock on the morning of October 28, 
Italy delivered an ultimatum to Greece demanding oc- 
cupation of Crete, Corfu, Salonika, Patras, and other 
strategic points. The President of the Council refused 
these outrageous demands and told the Italian Minister 
that they amounted to a declaration of war. He ap- 
pealed to Britain for immediate naval help to defend 
Corfu. 

The first necessity was the establishment of an ad- 
vanced fueling base at Suda Bay in Crete, and a con- 
voy of tankers was sent there the next day, covered 
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by a force of cruisers and destroyers, while the Com- 
mander in Chief cruised to the westward with the 
Battle Fleet. The disembarkation of troops and stores 
at Suda Bay had been completed and some form of 
defense established by November 1 despite bombing 
attacks; in the meanwhile, the Italian invaders of 
Greece were meeting with an unexpected and fero- 
cious resistance. 

With Italy’s utterly unprovoked onslaught against 
Greece, the background of the naval war changed once 
more. Britain had again an ally in the Mediterranean, 
but owing to the smallness of her navy, the defense of 
the islands and coasts of Greece against Italy laid fresh 
responsibilities on the British Fleet. Convoys carrying 
troops and stores to Greece’s aid had to be run through 
the Aegean and escorted past the hornets’ nests of the 
Dodecanese. Defenses had to be provided for Crete, 
and all the time Malta, the beleaguered fortress to 
the west, had to be sustained. It was no time for 
waiting to see what was going to happen next. In 
Greece and Libya Italian armies were advancing; 
more than a quarter of a million enemy troops faced 
the weak British garrisons in the Sudan and Kenya. 
Italy had to be punched in the solar plexus there and 
then, and as the Naval Commander in Chief saw it the 
Italian solar plexus was the Italian Battle Fleet. The 
Fleet Air Arm’s moment had come to deliver that 
blow. The war was about to enter a new phase. 


6. Cunningham Strikes: The Swoop 


on Taranto 


ALTHOUGH Italian seamen have never 
lacked courage, Italy’s navy has not the professional 
and psychological outlook of the blue-water sailor; 
and under Mussolini’s regime political uncertainty 
must inevitably have penetrated the wardrooms and 
mess decks of the fleet. When that happened, it was 
perhaps no longer completely reliable as a weapon in 
war. 

A suspicion of this may have decided Italy to put 
her faith in air power and to take no undue risks with 
her fleet. Indeed, for a nation which had air bases 
actual or potential straddling the central Mediter- 
ranean and stretching along the entire Libyan coast, 
this must have seemed the obvious strategy. ‘The only 
answer Britain had was the aircraft carrier and the 
Fleet Air Arm. 

Although Force H at Gibraltar had one foot in 
the western Mediterranean, its primary function was 
to seek out and destroy enemy raiders in the Atlantic. 
For this purpose a carrier was necessary, and the Ark 
Royal formed part of this striking force. 

The Fleet in the eastern Mediterranean had, how- 
ever, no carrier until the Eagle joined in May 1940 
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from the East Indies, in command of Captain A. R. M. 
Bridge. Her relatively small fuel endurance was ade- 
quate for the narrow seas; but she was twenty years 
old, her speed and armor were below modern require- 
ments, and she had none of the up-to-date appliances 
of the latest carriers. She brought with her two squad- 
rons of Swordfish, and she later acquired four Gladia- 
tors as the basis of a fighter squadron. There were no 
fighter pilots on board, but the Commander (Flying) 
of the Eagle, Commander C. L. Keighley-Peach, was 
an “old lag” of Fleet Air Arm fighters. (“Old lag” is 
their phrase; actually he was thirty-eight.) For a 
while he went up alone to defend the Fleet. Later he 
trained two of the bomber pilots as fighter pilots; the 
three of them, until they were reinforced by more 
machines and pilots, were all the Fleet had in the way 
of air defense against bombers and shadowers. Be- 
tween them they accounted for eleven enemy aircraft 
and somehow contrived to preserve the Fleet from 
major casualty. On one occasion the “old lag” went 
up alone with a bullet still in his thigh from a previous 
encounter and shot down an enemy machine. 

During these months the Eagle’s Swordfish, operat- 
ing from unaccustomed desert landing grounds, were 
a scourge to the enemy’s Libyan ports. 

The IJustrious, it will be remembered, arrived in 
the Mediterranean on September first. Not only was 
she the last word in carriers, but she had on board, in 
addition to her torpedo-bomber Swordfish, a squadron 
of Fulmars, the new fleet fighters. The former she 
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blooded in the Dodecanese on her passage to Alexan- 
dria in company with the Eagle. By the end of Oc- 
tober the Illustrious’s fighters were able, for the first 
time, to prevent enemy bombers from penetrating the 
fringes of the Fleet. 

The Rear Admiral Commanding Aircraft Carriers 
and Captain D. W. Boyd, in command of the I/lustri- 
ous, arrived on the station with their own ideas for 
an attack with torpedoes on the enemy’s battle fleet 
in Taranto Harbor. As has been noted, it coincided 
with the strategical necessity of the moment, which 
was to smite Italy afloat. Other commitments post- 
poned the operation, but November 11, 1940, was 
finally chosen as the date. 

One of the preliminaries of an attack of this kind is 
a detailed photographic reconnaissance of the objec- 
tives: it was necessary to know almost up to the last 
moment what ships were in harbor, and also their 
positions and berthing. This reconnaissance was car- 
ried out by Royal Air Force aircraft from Malta, who 
continued to take photographs, in spite of considerable 
fighter opposition, up to November 10. A subsequent 
reconnaissance by the R.A.F. on the eleventh con- 
firmed that no important movements had taken place. 
To make doubly sure of the quarry, the Gulf of 
Taranto was patrolled by the R.A.F. until the attack 
actually commenced, to ensure that nothing left the 
harbor unobserved. 

The operation fitted in with convoy movements to 
Greece, Crete, and Malta, requiring the presence of 
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the Fleet at sea. The Commander in Chief sailed on 
November 6, but the Eagle had to be left behind. The 
near misses she had sustained in bombing attacks had 
made some of her gasoline tanks defective. Eight of 
her crews and some Swordfish were, however, trans- 
ferred to the Illustrious before she sailed. 

On November 8 a formation of seven S.79’s ap- 
proached the Fleet and was promptly attacked by 
three of the I/lustrious’s Fulmars. They shot down two 
and the remainder jettisoned their bombs and fled. A 
venturesome Cant.506B shadower was shot down the 
next day. On the morning of the eleventh one of the 
Illustrious’s planes fetched the latest photographs of 
Taranto from Malta. | 

They showed five battleships in the outer harbor — 
three of the Cavour or Duilio class and two of the 
Littorio — and three cruisers protected by nets. ‘There 
were also some cruisers and destroyers in the Mar 
Piccolo. The crews of the Swordfish fell on the photo- 
graphs with stereoscopic glasses, thanking heaven and 
the R.A-F. 

In the morning a Swordfish on reconnaissance had 
a mishap and made a forced landing in the sea, for- 
tunately in the vicinity of the cruiser Gloucester. The 
crew were rescued, but they were to have taken part 
in the attack that night, and their dismay at the pros- 
pect of missing the entertainment so touched the 
heart of the Gloucester’s captain that he gave orders 
for them to be flown back to their ship in his Walrus. 

In the afternoon the watchful R.A.F. patrol in the 
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Gulf of Taranto reported another battleship entering 
harbor. That brought the total up to six and the 
bomber pilots and observers on board the IJlustrious 
rejoiced grimly. Italy’s eggs were at last all in one 
basket. 

At 6 p.m. on November 11 the great moment in 
the history of the Fleet Air Arm arrived. The Rear 
Admiral Aircraft Carriers, in the I/lustrious, supported 
by the 3rd Cruiser Squadron and four destroyers, was 
detached to proceed in execution of previous orders. 

To this end the Fleet Air Arm had patiently 
planned, experimented, and designed through years 
of a peace they knew was not peace at all. Many of 
their young men had given their lives in the process, 
believing it was worth it, and the time had come to 
justify their beliefs: — 


He either fears his fate too much, 
Or his deserts are small, 

That dares not put it to the touch 
To gain or lose it all. 


“Good luck, then,” signaled the Commander in Chief 
to Rear Admiral Lyster, as they parted company 
from the Fleet, “to your lads in their enterprise. Their 
success may well have a most important bearing on 
the course of the war in the Mediterranean.” 

Apart from the passage of convoys between Alex- 
andria and Greece and Malta, important reinforce- 
ments for the Fleet, consisting of the battleship Bar- 
ham and the cruisers Berwick and Glasgow, were due 
to pass from west to east in the course of this opera- 
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tion. The defenses of Malta had by now become suf- 
ficiently formidable to enable Admiral Ford to dis- 
pense with the monitor Terror, and this opportunity 
was taken to transfer her to the new fueling base at 
Suda Bay to hold it against air attack till the shore 
defenses were completed. 

In addition to all these immensely complex opera- 
tions, covering most of the Mediterranean with a wide 
succession of subsidiary movements, the Second-in- 
Command, Vice-Admiral Pridham-Wippell, was dis- 
patched with the 7th Cruiser Squadron and two 
destroyers to raid the Strait of Otranto. He parted 
from the main Fleet for this purpose during the after- 
noon of the eleventh. 

While these preliminaries were in progress a force 
of Italian aircraft was co-operating with the Germans 
in a daylight attack on London. The Italians lost seven 
bombers and six fighters, which would perhaps have 
been bettér employed defending their fleet from 
what was coming to it. 

By 8 p.m. the Illustrious and her escort had reached 
the position, 170 miles from Taranto, from which it 
was intended to launch the attack. There were to be 
two main assaults. The plan was the same for both: 
preceded by aircraft dropping flares and bombs along 
the eastern side of the Mar Grande, and by dive- 
bombing attacks on the cruisers and destroyers in the 
Mar Piccolo, the striking force of torpedo carriers 
was to attack the battleships from the west and north- 
west. 

The first squadron began to leave the Illustrious’s 
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flight deck at 8.35 p.m. Veils of thin cloud drifted 
across the moon at intervals. In five minutes the 
whole striking force was in the air. The aircraft 
formed up on their leader, Lieutenant Commander K. 
Williamson, and set a course for Taranto. 

Shortly before 11 P.M. the defenses of the harbor 
heard them and opened fire. The flare dropper was 
detached to pass over Capo San Vito, and he came in 
at 7500 feet, dropping his flares at half-mile intervals. 
Having provided what appeared to be a satisfactory 
illumination for the proceedings, he cruised round for 
a quarter of an hour in search of a target, and finally 
made a dive-bombing attack through the barrage onto 
an oil-storage depot. He was followed down by the 
other flare dropper, who added his bombs to the first, 
and the pair of them returned to the carrier. 

The four aircraft detailed to attack shipping in 
the Mar Piccolo set the seaplane base on fire and 
bombed cruisers and destroyers alongside. They too 
returned “without incident,” as their phrase goes; the 
ferocious barrage of high-explosive, pom-pom, and 
machine-gun fire through which they made their get- 
away does not come within the classification of an 
incident. 

Lieutenant Commander Williamson did not return 
to the I/lustrious. ‘The Squadron Commander was last 
seen by one of the torpedo carriers over the island of 
San Pietro. At this point the second Swordfish dived 
to the attack. The pilot skimmed the breakwater be- 
tween the balloon cables, torpedoed the battleship to 
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the northward of the floating dock, and returned the 
way he had come through A.A. fire that was, he ad- 
mits, intense. 

His companion in the sub-flight followed with an- 
other torpedo at the same Cavour-class battleship. 
The other sub-flight concentrated on the Littorios, 
one of which was hit. With the exception of their 
leader, the whole striking force returned safely to the 
carrier. 

In the meanwhile the second striking force was be- 
ing flown off. The last up from the hangar, taxiing into 
position in the darkness, damaged the fabric of one 
wing. It happened to be manned by the pair who had 
that morning made a forced landing in the sea and 
been rescued by the Gloucester. To be balked of the 
adventure a second time was beyond the limit of en- 
durance. While one rushed the aircraft back into the 
hangar for repair, the other entreated the Captain to 
allow them to follow the striking force by them- 
selves. In sheer pity he let them go and a quarter of 
an hour later they took off. 

Twenty minutes after the departure of the second 
striking force one of the Swordfish, owing to a mis- 
hap, was forced to return to the carrier, and to the 
disgust of the crew took no part in the attack. The 
others reached their objective, illuminated by flares, 
fires, and anti-aircraft fire, at 11.50 P.M. The tactics 
of the first attack were repeated. Two flare droppers 
illuminated the harbor from the east and southeast, 
and then dive-bombed the oil depot. They returned 
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safely, although one reported bursts of A.A. shell 
“particularly close,” which is probably no exaggera- 
tion. The belated aircraft arrived while the attack by 
torpedo carriers was in full swing — so apparently was 
the A.A. fire. The pilot came in over the land to the 
eastward and selected the cruisers and destroyers in 
the Mar Piccolo as his target. A stick of bombs was 
dropped on the cruisers and this aircraft also returned 
safely. The pilot noted as he turned that one of the 
battleships was blazing furiously. 

The torpedo carriers were led to the attack by the 
Squadron Commander, Lieutenant Commander J. W. 
Hale. These all selected the Littorios as their objec- 
tives. One aircraft — one of those the Eagle had sent 
over — failed to return. Another was hit and mo- 
mentarily put out of control as the pilot dived to the 
attack, but he recovered in time to launch his torpedo. 
He was again hit in the wing during the getaway but 
regained the carrier. By 2.50 a.m. on November 12 
they were all back on board the Illustrious and the 
force was heading south to rejoin the Commander in 
Chief. 

Meanwhile, the light forces in the Strait of Otranto 
had sighted in the bright moonlight a convoy of four 
merchantmen escorted by a destroyer and a torpedo 
boat, steering in the direction of Brindisi. Admiral 
Pridham-Wippell’s force crept up on them unob- 
served. At 1.25 A.M. on November 12, Commander 
J. W. Eaton in the Mohawk opened fire on the tor- 
pedo boat. The cruisers Orion, Sydney, and Ajax and 
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the destroyer Nubian dealt with the merchant ships. 
One was sunk, and two were set on fire and left sink- 
ing; the fourth escaped under cover of smoke. Their 
escort adopted the curious defense tactics of making 
off at full speed, and were not seen again. The raiders 
rejoined the Fleet at 11 a.m. “I trust,” signaled the 
Commander in Chief, when they came within visual 
signaling distance, “you had many opportunities of 
using your heavy mashie,” to which the Vice-Admiral, 
a naval golf champion, replied in a detailed affirmative. 

By this time a photographic reconnaissance flight 
of R.A.F. aircraft from Malta had visited Taranto to 
count the spoils of the night’s enterprise. These were 
subsequently confirmed as one Cavour- and one Duilio- 
class battleship heavily damaged and beached and one 
Littorio-class battleship damaged. Half the Italian 
Battle Fleet had been crippled by eleven aircraft tor- 
pedoes. 

On rejoining the Fleet, Rear Admiral Lyster was 
greeted by a flag signal flying from the Warspite, the 
Commander in Chief’s flagship: “J/Justrious maneuver 
well executed.” It was the laconic understatement of 
a leader who knew the inadequacy of words. The 
night’s work had made him master of the Mediter- 
ranean. 


7. Malta Rides the Storm 


THE PHASE now reached in the naval war 
seems tO present an opportune moment to record 
something of the ordeal through which Malta had 
passed since the entry of Italy into the war. 

The policy governing the defense of Malta was 
based largely upon the British alliance with France. 
With a powerful air and naval base at Bizerta, the 
threat to Malta of being bombed by Italy was dis- 
counted by the practicability of immediate reprisals 
upon Sicilian and Italian cities. Reasonable men in 
those remote prewar days argued perhaps that the 
mere possibility of such reprisals sufficed to protect 
civilians — at all events—from the inhumanities of 
aerial bombing. ‘That France could collapse and make 
a separate peace was too fantastic a flight of imagina- 
tion to contemplate; and when almost without warn- 
ing the incredible became an appalling fact, Malta was 
sadly short of its full means of defense. 

Malta, with the little neighboring island of Gozo, 
has an area of 117 square miles and a population of 
275,000 — it is the most densely populated area in 
Europe. This civil population suddenly became the 
largest internal commitment a fortress has had to ac- 
cept in history. The island’s agricultural resources 
sufficed to feed one third of the inhabitants. The rest 
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— arms, equipment, fuel, petrol, food for the inhabi- 
tants and garrison — could only reach the island from 
the east. What the United Kingdom sent had virtually 
to circumnavigate Africa before it got there, fighting 
the Battle of the Atlantic on the way. 

The people of Malta are believed to be of Phoenician 
descent. From the dawn of history waves of conquest 
have swept over them or broken against their sand- 
stone battlements. Sieges are in their blood. But in 
1814 they asked leave to fly the British flag over the 
island and perhaps thought that in so doing they had 
done with sieges. 

Incorporated in the British Empire, Malta became — 
the headquarters of the Fleet in the Mediterranean, and 
ever since there has been a peculiar bond between 
the Navy and the Maltese; for a century the Maltese 
have helped to man the Fleet. There has always been 
' among the people on the one hand the innate devo- 
tion of the Maltese to the man he serves of his free 
will, and on the other the good-humored affection 
of the British sailor for anybody who looks to him 
for defense or livelihood; and so it seemed somehow 
inevitable that in the hour of Malta’s extreme peril 
the Navy should take a large share of the responsibil- 
ity. Lieutenant General Sir William Dobbie was the 
Governor. 

The Flag Officer in Charge, Vice-Admiral Sir 
Wilbraham Ford, called for volunteers from dock- 
yard workers to help man the defenses. They had no 
equipment, but they manned and fought the guns in 
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overalls and carpet slippers. The old tunnels, hewn 
by galley slaves to link the fortifications and the 
palaces, gave shelter from bombs to thousands of the 
inhabitants of Valetta, but they were not enough. The 
Admiral set the dockyard forges to making picks by 
the thousand and served them out to an army of volun- 
teer miners who attacked the soft sandstone and bur- 
rowed into it like badgers. An engineer captain took 
over the problem of transport and gasoline control for 
the Government, the Fighting Services, and a quarter 
of a million inhabitants. A paymaster captain grappled 
with the control of building materials and quarries 
for defense works. An Australian paymaster com- 
mander and the naval store officer co-ordinated all sup- 
plies for the island, and a commander ran the ship- 
ping — ships that were, perhaps, loaded in British ports 
during a bombing raid and put to sea as fast as 
the stevedores could rush the stuff on board between 
All Clear and the next warning, and unloaded under 
much the same conditions. 

The Government evolved an elaborate evacuation 
scheme for the densely populated cities adjoining the 
dockyard — Vittoriosa, Senglea, and Cospicua. The 
people were allocated by families to addresses in coun- 
try districts, transport was organized on a huge scale, 
and all was ready for the exodus. But the Maltese is 
a conservative being and of great independence of 
spirit. The inhabitants of the death traps of Vittoriosa, 
Senglea, and Cospicua looked at the names and ad- 
dresses of their compulsory hosts and what they said 
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in effect was: “We don’t think we know the So-and- 
so’s. No doubt they are very pleasant people, but we 
wonder if we should get on together. So in the cir- 
cumstances perhaps it would be as well if we stayed 
where we are.” The scheme collapsed. 

When the raids began, however, and death and 
destruction rained down from Italian bombers upon 
Vittoriosa, Senglea, and Cospicua (the parish priest 
of Senglea paced the main street at the height of the 
raids reading his office, to calm and fortify his flock), 
eighty thousand of the inhabitants rose up and evacu- 
ated themselves to friends and relations of their own 
choosing. They did it in twenty-four hours without 
panic or confusion; and it is said that wherever they 
went, crowding into the tiny stone cottages already 
full almost to capacity in the scorching heat of Malta’s 
summer, they were received in the name of Christ the 
Compassionate by their friends; moreover there is no 
recorded instance of profiteering, or of advantage be- 
ing taken of them in their plight. In this fashion Malta 
“took it.” 

The Royal Malta Artillery and the King’s Own 
Malta Regiment played the chief part in coastal and 
air defense at the outset and continue to provide about 
half the personnel of the island’s batteries. In addition, 
the monitor Terror had not long before reached Malta 
from the east, and her guns constituted a valuable ad- 
dition to the defense of the island. But guns alone are 
insufficient to defend a fortress against bombing. 
Fighters are needed, and, as has been noted earlier, 
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there were no fighters on the island at the outbreak 
of war. There were, however, in crates in a dock- 
yard store, four sea Gladiators awaiting shipment to 
the aircraft carrier Eagle at Alexandria. 

The Royal Air Force had on the island a small 
force of practically obsolete London flying boats. 
The pilots of these boats had never flown a fighter 
machine in their lives; but the four of them took on 
the defense of Malta. They uncrated and assembled 
the Gladiators, and they flew them in combat with 
all that Italy chose to send against them. Wave after 
wave of bombers swept over the island. They fought 
all day, coming down only to refuel and reammuni- 
tion, taking on unimaginable odds. One machine was 
shot down, but the other three battled on in this 
fashion for two breath-taking months, when a squad- 
ron of Hurricanes came to their relief from Eng- 
land. Never before in its long history of assault had 
Malta seen so undaunted a defense: the inhabitants, 
peering out from the caves and tunnels at the three 
of them as they swooped against flights of ten, twenty, 
and even fifty of the enemy, named them Faith, Hope, 
and Charity. 

That was the turn of the tide, and gradually Malta 
was built up again into as formidable a fortress as her 
strategic importance requires. Her garrison and people 
now number air raids by the thousands, but they keep 
stout hearts over the business. It is their tradition. In 
the great siege of 1565 a third of the population 
perished, but they saved Europe from the Turks; and 
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every time her guns or fighters send the raiding bomber 
crashing down to mingle with the debris of her palaces 
and churches, it is all the yesterdays of Malta that 
light for her assailants “the way to dusty death.” 


§. Mussolini Mastered 


ONE OF the immediate sequels to the crip- 
pling of Italy’s Battle Fleet was the passage of a con- 
voy through the Mediterranean from Gibraltar, car- 
rying much-needed stores and equipment for Malta 
and Alexandria. These. ships were escorted by the 
cruisers Manchester and Southampton. The Manches- 
ter was wearing the flag of Rear Admiral L. E. Hol- 
land, and both cruisers carried military and R.A.F. 
reinforcements for Alexandria. As long as they were 
west of Malta, convoy and escort were covered by 
Admiral Somerville’s Force H. 

As usual, this main operation, requiring the Com- 
mander in Chief to be at sea with his fleet in the cen- 
tral Mediterranean, was made the occasion for a num- 
ber of subsidiary movements, aggressive and other- 
wise. The reduction in Italy’s Battle Fleet enabled 
the Commander in Chief to dispense with two of his 
battleships for service elsewhere, and this opportunity 
was taken to pass the Razmillies and the cruisers Ber- 
wick and Newcastle westward. The other battleship, 
the Malaya, followed later. There were the usual in- 
ward and outward Malta convoys to be covered, and 
what had by now developed into a steady flow of 
reinforcements of men and material for Crete and 
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Greece. Four corvettes, with the names of flowers, 
came to reinforce the Fleet under cover of the main 
convoy. 

This multiplicity of comparatively slow movements 
across the length of the Mediterranean was in effect 
an almost triumphant assertion of sea power that the — 
British Navy had never relinquished. While they were 
in progress the Illustrious carried out a raid on the 
Dodecanese, almost at the same moment that the Eagle 
had her bombers over Tripoli. These two gallant at- 
tacks by the Fleet Air Arm, 750 miles apart, were ac- 
complished on the night of November 25, 1940. 

Admiral Holland and his cruisers were off Cape 
Spartivento in Sardinia on the morning of the twenty- 
seventh when two enemy battleships and a cruiser 
force were reported at sea to the northward of him. 

The Ramillies and her two cruiser consorts were 
then through the narrows on their way west. Admiral 
Somerville in the Renown, with the Sheffield and a 
valuable convoy under his wing, was coming east, and 
for a while the enemy was in a position to prevent the 
two from joining forces. For their own no doubt 
sufficient reasons the Italians turned away, pursued by 
our cruisers until the lengthening range made pursuit 
fruitless. 

Admiral Somerville reinforced Admiral Holland’s 
force, which was to the north of him, with the Sheffield 
and later with the Berwick and the Newcastle. The 
squadron of cruisers thus found itself assembled to- 
gether under its admiral for the first time. Its units 
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had come from Iceland, the United Kingdom, the 
Azores, Gibraltar, and China, to open fire simul- 
taneously on the fleeing enemy. 

The convoy passed safely through the narrows 
south of Sicily into the safeguarding of the rst Battle 
Squadron — acting in two divisions — under the Com- 
mander in Chief. The Battle Squadron had been 
jealously “listening-in” to Force H’s action with the 
enemy they had almost come to look upon as their 
exclusive prey. The Commander in Chief returned to 
Alexandria on November 30, the whole complicated 
operation having been brought to its conclusion with- 
out a hitch or casualty, except for the loss by the IJus- 
trious of one of her Swordfish when bombing the 
Dodecanese. | 

By the end of the first week in December, it was 
evident that the Italian invasion of Greece had resulted 
in a serious defeat for the aggressors. They were 
plainly no match for the stouthearted and inspired de- 
fenders of outraged liberties. ‘The Italian Commander 
in Chief, Marshal Badoglio, resigned; the victor of 
Abyssinia had no stomach for this business; his naval 
confrere, Admiral Cavagnari, followed suit. 

Rumors of their countrymen’s prowess which 
reached the invaders of Egypt entrenched at Sidi 
Barrani did nothing to whet their ardor to advance. 
On the night of December 7 any indecision they may 
have had in the matter was settled for them; the Army 
of the Nile swept forward in a surprise offensive and 
attacked at dawn over a wide front. 
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In anticipation of this advance, first fruits of British 
supremacy afloat, the shallow-draught monitor Terror, 
Commander H. J. Haynes, had been brought south 
from Crete. She led the little Aphis and the Ladybird 
and a more recent arrival, the Guat, inshore off Sidi 
Barrani, where, moving along the flank of the retreat- 
ing Italians and supported by Fleet Air Arm spotting 
aircraft, they kept up a steady bombardment of the 
enemy’s dust-veiled columns and transport. With in- 
terruptions caused by gales and sandstorms, merchant 
ships and small craft from Alexandria were employed 
in landing stores and water for the advancing army 
and its prisoners at successive points as they were 
abandoned by the enemy. All available space in these 
ships was used on the return journeys to relieve the 
army of the embarrassment of its hordes of prisoners; 
by the middle of December there were thirty thou- 
sand of them. 

These movements were covered by destroyers of 
the Royal Australian Navy, and the whole force 
operating along the Libyan coast became known as 
the Inshore Squadron. 

The enemy presumably did what they could to 
relieve the harassment of their retreating army. The 
Terror was attacked by E-boats which were driven 
off without achieving anything. Both she and the 
gunboats were constantly assailed by bombing and by 
torpedo-carrying aircraft, and occasionally they were 
shelled by shore artillery, but they came through un- 
scathed. An Italian submarine that poked her nose into 
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these inshore operations was immediately sunk by 
destroyers. 

As a result of the raid by the J/lustrious on Taranto, 
the undamaged portion of the Italian Battle Fleet was 
transferred to Naples; here it was attacked by squad- 
rons of R.A.F. Wellington bombers based on Malta. 
They also bombed the damaged battleship that had 
_ got no farther than the dock at Taranto. 

December was a period of incessant activity afloat, 
which the enemy fleet seemed content to contemplate 
from its harbors. A large fleet operation similar to the 
previous one, covering convoys to and from Malta 
and up and down the Aegean, was accompanied by 
Fleet Air Arm attacks on the Dodecanese, on an 
Italian south-bound convoy from Sicily, when Sword- 
fish sank gooo tons of shipping, and on Tripoli, where 
serious damage was caused to the port and shipping. 
The submarine Truant torpedoed and sank two 
supply ships and a tanker. 

This period reached its climax with a sweep into 
the Adriatic by Admiral Pridham-Wippell’s light 
forces and the bombardment of Valona in Albania by 
the Fleet flagship and the Valiant. On the calm and 
moonlit night of December 18 the two battleships 
poured an unexpected deluge of high explosive — over 
a hundred 15-inch shells —into the Italian focus of 
supplies and troops operating against Greece. There 
has been nothing comparable to this phase of the war 
in the Mediterranean since Drake ranged the Spanish 
Main. The British forces withdrew without meeting 
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any opposition, and the Commander in Chief took 
the opportunity to visit Malta for the first time since 
he left it with the Fleet in May. The news of his 
intended arrival spread over the island, and the War- 
spite entered the Grand Harbor to find every roof 
top and point of vantage black with wildly cheering 
Maltese. ‘The Fleet returned to Alexandria on Christ- 
mas Eve, having accomplished the last large-scale 
operation of the year. There was only one casualty, 
the destroyer Hyperion, which was mined while 
screening the Malaya and a west-bound convoy 
through the narrows. She was taken in tow by a sister 
destroyer, the J/ex, but the approaching dawn found 
them dangerously close to the island of Pantelleria, 
and she was abandoned and sunk by order of the 
Commander in Chief. About that time the Greek 
Navy showed its fighting qualities by conducting a 
destroyer sweep into the Adriatic, while a Greek 
submarine, the Papanikolis, sank three large enemy 
troopships and another, the Katsonis, drove a tanker 
ashore and set her ablaze. 

The Army of the Nile, supported by the R.A.F., 
who, although preposterously outnumbered, stub- 
bornly maintained their ascendancy in the air, con- 
tinued to thrust the Italians westward. Sidi Barrani 
and Bug Bug, Sollum and Fort Capuzzo, were occu- 
pied in turn. A force of about 20,000 Italians finally 
made a stand at Bardia, where they were invested. 

Creeping from inlet to inlet along the coast the 
Aphis reached the harbor of Bardia unobserved in the 
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dawn of December 17. Entering, she set three ships 
on fire at a range of 600 yards and then turned her 
attention to the entrenched Italians in the wadi ashore. 
The Terror, brooding over her bantling from sea- 
ward, while she ranged on the shore batteries, ob- 
served “volumes of black smoke rolling out of the 
entrance of the harbor” and reported that the Aphis 
“appeared to be having a good time.” 

The Aphis, under heavy Breda, rifle, and machine- 
gun fire, repeatedly hit, but without casualties, with- 
drew after twenty minutes of this gallant and im- 
pertinent attack. Her captain, Lieutenant Commander 
J. O. Campbell, remarked nonchalantly to the Terror 
that the “noise value” of his 6-inch bombardment 
must have been enormous, as he counted four echoes 
when the first round was fired, and altogether he fired 
a hundred! 

The Italian resistance at Bardia checked the main 
advance but did not entirely hold it. To demoralize 
and dislodge a force of this size, entrenched as it was, 
a greater weight of metal was required than the Terror 
and the gunboats could hurl into its defenses. On 
January 3, 1941, the Battle Fleet took a hand in sup- 
port of the final assault by the Army. The Fleet 
flagship and two other battleships, protected during 
daylight from air attack by fighters from the Illus- 
trious, and screened by destroyers, steamed to and fro 
off the coast delivering a devastating 15-inch bom- 
bardment. Their Swordfish, catapulted off before the 
guns opened fire, spotted the fall of shot. A most 
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gallantly served shore battery stood up to this shell- 
ing for a while and came very near hitting the flagship; 
it continued to bark defiance as long as the Fleet was 
in range. 

It was one of the rare occasions in history when the 
fire of a battle fleet has been concentrated on an area 
surrounded on three sides by British troops. Materi- 
ally and morally the results were catastrophic. By 
midday on January 5 all resistance ceased. Forty-five 
thousand officers and men had been killed or cap- 
tured, British casualties being in the region of four 
hundred. 

The effects of the sober and reasoned appeal to the 
Italian people made by the Prime Minister of Great 
Britain, the military reverses in Albania and Libya 
and the reluctance of the Italian Fleet to seek an issue 
in what Mussolini liked to describe as Mare Nostrum, 
made his need for help imperative. Nothing much 
could be done to stiffen the arm of the Italian Navy 
but, in response to the jackal’s dismal howl, sections 
of the German Air Force were moved into Italy. ‘The 
baleful symbol of the swastika was about to appear 
in the skies of the Mediterranean. 


9. Enter the Luftwaffe: The Ulustrious 
Comes Through 


BY JANUARY 1941, the vital necessity con- 
fronting the Commander in Chief was to get supplies, 
reinforcements, and equipment to the aid of Greece. 

Early in the month another of the large-scale opera- 
tions took place in co-operation with Force H, to 
cover an important convoy of ships bound for Malta 
and the Piraeus. On the tenth, when the convoy was 
to the south of Sicily, two of the escorting cruisers, 
the Bonaventure, commanded by Captain H. J. Eger- 
ton, and the Southampton, commanded by Captain 
B. C. B. Brooke, sighted two enemy destroyers. It was 
just getting light and the enemy had probably stumbled 
on the convoy inadvertently; on form, it is unlikely 
to have been a deliberate attempt to intercept it. In 
the ensuing engagement one destroyer was blown up 
and the other escaped at high speed. 

The Commander in Chief with the main Fleet was 
to the eastward of this action, and seeing the gun 
flashes closed towards them. A few minutes later, one 
of the screening destroyers, the Gallant, struck a mine 
which blew her bows off. The Bonaventure stood by 
while Commander J. W. Eaton took her in tow with 
the Mohawk. Rear Admiral E. de F. Renouf then 
arrived with his cruisers Gloucester and Southampton 
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to cover the tow and beat off intermittent bombing 
attacks. 

In the meanwhile, at about 9.30 a.M., the Fleet had 
been located by an enemy shadower, which was shot 
down by Fulmars patrolling from the Illustrious. 
. Three hours later two S.79’s dived in at the Valiant 
out of high clouds and dropped torpedoes, which 
missed. They made off pursued by the Fulmars. 

The Fleet was then about 100 miles to the west- 
ward of Malta, with the convoy and its escort away 
to the southward; at 12.35 a large formation of prob- 
ably forty to fifty Ju.87’s and 88’s appeared, approach- 
ing from the north, and made a dive-bombing attack 
on the Fleet. Apart from the marking on the wings, 
the technical skill and fanatical determination with 
which the attack was delivered showed that there was 
a new factor to be dealt with in the Mediterranean 
war. Both in numbers and in performance this attack 
surpassed anything yet experienced. 

The I/lustrious was actually flying off a squadron 
of relief Fulmar and Swordfish patrollers when the 
Junkers were sighted. She got them safely off, and 
then appeared to vanish from sight in a great cliff of 
spray and water thrown up from the placid sea by 
bursting bombs. It was plain that she had been singled 
out as the main target of the attack. When she reap- 
peared she had hauled out of line, grievously stricken 
and heavily on fire. Although not under control, with 
her flight deck wrecked, she contrived to beat off 
another savage attack with her guns. 
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In some miraculous fashion she managed by 3.30 
P.M. to effect sufficient temporary repairs to enable 
her to head for Malta, steering by her main engines. 
Those of her Fulmars that had gone in pursuit of the 
S.79’s got back too late to intervene before the first 
attack, and those flown off to relieve them could not 
attain effective height in time. However, they shot 
down eight during this and subsequent attacks, com- 
ing down at Malta for fuel and ammunition at intervals 
as they fought the enemy throughout the day. 

Captain D. W. Boyd, steering only with the pro- 
pellers, and with fires still burning, got his ship into 
harbor at Malta after dark, having beaten off five more 
attacks on the way and been hit again. The Illustrious 
was berthed alongside the dockyard, disembarked her 
dead and wounded, and finally extinguished the last 
fire, having accomplished, under heavy punishment 
and partly disabled, a six hours’ journey in perilous 
daylight. 

In the following dawn the Gallant arrived minus 
her bows, having been towed 120 miles by the 
Mobawk with only the foremost bulkhead standing 
between salvation and total loss. This remarkable feat 
accomplished, and having seen the Gallant safely into 
harbor, the Mohawk and her cruiser escort hastened 
to rejoin the Fleet. 

The crippling of the Illustrious temporarily de- 
prived the Fleet of its essential air support, and was 
a decided setback; another was in store. At 3 P.M. on 
January 11, Rear Admiral Renouf in the Gloucester, 
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overtaking the Fleet after escorting the Mohawk and 
the Gallant to Malta, reported that the Southampton 
and the Gloucester had been attacked by twelve dive 
bombers out of the sun, and both ships had been hit. 
The Southampton struggled on for an hour and then 
stopped. Fires completely out of control were raging 
over the after engine room and one of the magazines. 
At 9 P.M. the Commander in Chief ordered her to be 
abandoned and sunk. Her officers and men were trans- 
ferred to the Gloucester and one of the destroyer 
screen, the Diamond, which rejoined the Fleet. 

The convoy that had been the main object of the 
operation reached Malta and Greece safely and the 
Fleet returned to Alexandria. Greece had been 
strengthened and Malta and its guns fed, but the 
price had been high. 

Ite was now the turn of Malta, harboring the 
crippled Illustrious and Gallant, and unloading the 
_ newly arrived convoy ships, to endure the fury of 
the dive bombers. The dockyard was heavily raided 
on January 16 and the I/lustrious was again hit, but 
not seriously damaged. One of the ships of the re- 
cently arrived convoy, however, was not so fortunate. 
Her engine room was wrecked, with thirty-eight 
casualties, though her cargo, 4ooo tons of ammuni- 
tion, was not damaged. 

The story of the Merchant Navy throughout the 
war in the Mediterranean is one of unostentatious 
gallantry and hardihood. From the time they entered 
the narrow seas until they left them — usually to 
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return again and again in fresh convoys — these ships 
were liable to ceaseless attack at sea and in harbor. 
Those unloading at Malta were, in the words of one 
shipwrecked there before them, in jeopardy every 
hour. The Navy shared the perils with them, and in 
turn the Merchant Navy shared with the Fleet the 
same confidence in ultimate victory, the same selfless 
devotion to duty. 

Malta was once more savagely bombed on January 
18, and again next day, when the IJlustrious was once 
more damaged. During these raids over forty enemy 
aircraft were shot down, but they did not cease com- 
ing over; in all, the island was raided fifty-eight times 
during the month. Most of these raids were directed 
against the IJlustrious, undergoing repair alongside the 
dockyard. Not only were her guns manned day and 
night, but they were almost ceaselessly in action. Vol- 
unteers — officers, petty officers, and able seamen — 
fought them while the devoted artisans and artificers 
and working parties labored below to repair her. In 
spite of these daunting conditions they contrived with 
the help of the dockyard to patch her up sufficiently 
for the voyage. 

During a lull between sds on the night of January 
23 the Illustrious slipped out and was escorted to 
Alexandria under her own steam, covered by the Fleet. 
She arrived with a bare sixty tons of oil fuel left on 
board, and was greeted by the cheers of every ship 
in the harbor. She escaped further attack during the 
passage, but the escorting cruiser squadron was heavily 
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though unsuccessfuly attacked by high-level and dive 
bombers. 

Ic is probable that the Germans, who do not do 
things by halves, had sent four or five hundred bomb- 
ers to Sicily and North Africa. At least a quarter of 
these were destroyed in action or on the ground in 
our counter bombing raids from Malta. A squadron 
of Swordfish was already operating there. The Illus- 
trious’s Fulmars joined the R.A.F. defense squadrons 
and her remaining Swordfish were divided between 
Crete and the Western Desert. 

In the western basin of the Mediterranean, Admiral 
Somerville’s hands were free just then to hit back in 
no uncertain fashion. Torpedo-carrying aircraft from 
the Ark Royal attacked the dam at Lake Tirso in 
Sardinia on February 1 and on the ninth the whole 
of Force H bombarded Genoa. Over 1300 shells of 
calibers varying from 15-inch to 4.5-inch were fired 
into docks and workshops with results which Admiral 
Somerville described as “excellent.” The Ark Royal’s 
aircraft bombed Leghorn and Pisa at the same time. 


10. The Little Ships Along 
the Coast 


THE ARMY OF THE NILE continued its 
triumphant advance westward. Tobruk fell on Jan- 
uary 22, 1941, after a bombardment by the Terror 
and the gunboats. The Italian cruiser San Giorgio, 
inside the harbor, was bombed by the R.A.F. and de- 
stroyed by the Italians. Derna was occupied on Janu- 
ary 30 and Benghazi surrendered during the night of 
February 6; British troops swept on to El] Agheila. 

The rapidly lengthening lines of communication in 
Libya, however, made heavy demands on the Inshore 
Squadron. Not. only had it to keep pace with the 
Army’s requirements, but tens of thousands of pris- 
oners had to be transported back to Alexandria — not 
only transported, but provided with food, water, and 
medical attention. Far away over the skyline the Im- 
perial forces were exploiting their success with brilliant 
energy, looking to the Inshore Squadron somehow to 
provide the next meal. That the latter was always 
forthcoming must have given it the miraculous prop- 
erty of manna. It never failed because, in spite of the 
dive bombers, the Inshore Squadron had the British 
Battle Fleet behind it. Such is the special and vital 
quality of sea power. 
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Reinforcements for the Army were sent forward 
when and how ships could take them. Large numbers 
of military passengers penned between decks in little 
ships during the bad weather prevalent at this time of 
year called from one destroyer petty officer the devout 
comment: “Well, all I can say is, thank God them 
soldiers don’t bring their ruddy horses with them!” 

Gales and sandstorms continued to hamper opera- 
tions; the newly acquired harbors, Tobruk, Derna, and 
Benghazi, were blocked with the wreckage of sunken 
ships, the quays and landing facilities in ruins, their 
breakwaters breached by shellfire and bombing. 

But far worse than these difficulties were the cease- 
less attacks from the German bombers and aircraft 
mine layers. The newly acquired airfields along the 
coast gave little security; the outnumbered air force 
had its work cut out to maintain pressure on the re- 
treating enemy, and no fighters to spare for the defense 
of coastwise shipping. The Swordfish squadron from 
the Illustrious, after operating in the desert for a few 
weeks, had to be transferred to Crete to meet a new 
threat from the air developing in the Dodecanese 
against the Suez Canal. 

On February 9 the Commander in Chief made the 
following signal to the Inshore Squadron: — 


The feat of the Army in clearing Egypt and occupying 
Cyrenaica in a period of eight weeks is an outstanding 
achievement to which the Inshore Squadron and the shore 
parties along the coast have contributed in no small 
measure. I am fully alive to the fact that this result has 
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been made possible by an unbreakable determination to 
allow no obstacle to stand in the way of meeting all re- 
quirements. All officers and men who took part in these 
operations may well feel proud, as I do, of their con- 
tribution to this victory. 

The dropping of magnetic and acoustic mines by 
aircraft assumed ugly proportions. Not only were the 
Libyan harbors the object of nightly visitations, but 
Malta Harbor and the Suez Canal were fouled by 
German aircraft from Sicily and Rhodes. Until ade- 
quate mine-sweeping forces arrived, the situation was 
serious. For a time the eastern entrance to the Medi- 
terranean was blocked; and without a modern aircraft 
carrier to support the Fleet it was not possible to 
bring convoys through the Mediterranean from the 
west. 

Reinforcements of mine sweepers fitted to deal with 
both magnetic and acoustic mines were sent up from 
South Africa, and the Canal was fully opened by the 
middle of March, which not only enabled the Illus- 
trious to be moved away for extensive repair, but 
admitted her sister carrier, the Formidable, into the 
Mediterranean. The Fleet again had the “umbrella” 
of its air arm. 

The dive bombers took heavy toll of the Inshore 
Squadron. The mine sweeper Huntley on her way to 
Derna was bombed and machine-gunned and, fighting 
back with every available weapon, was finally sunk 
by aircraft torpedoes. The hospital ship Dorsetshire, 
though fully illuminated, was bombed and near-missed 
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in the Gulf of Sollum. The destroyer Dainty, whose 
captain, Commander M. S. Thomas, had bagged three 
submarines in two successive days in June, and which 
had a record of duty invariably well and bravely done, 
was dive-bombed and sunk off Tobruk. A month be- 
fore she had earned a signal of congratulations from 
the Commander in Chief for towing a torpedoed 
tanker into Suda Bay. On her first night with the 
Inshore Squadron she captured two Italian schooners, 
the Tiberio and the Maria Giovanna, which were later 
destined, as units of the Royal Navy, to play a notable 
part in sustaining Tobruk. 

The trawler Ouse and the South African whaler 
Southern Floe fell victims to mines, and at last the 
Terror went. In a dawn raid on Benghazi on February 
22 she received a near miss which started slow flood- 
ing of several compartments. Aware that the Luft- 
waffe were bent on her destruction, Commander 
Haynes, asking for fighter protection which could 
not be afforded, stoically concluded his signal, “I con- 
sider it only a matter of time before the ship receives 
a direct hit.” 

She sailed at dusk for Tobruk and two mines that 
exploded near her caused further flooding of her 
compartments. The next day she was again dive- 
bombed and this time her engine room was flooded 
and her back broken. But the spirit of her officers and 
men was not to be broken. She still struggled gallantly 
eastward in an attempt to make Derna, with the mine 
sweeper Fareham and the corvette Salvia trying to 
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take her in tow. She was abandoned at 2 a.m. on Feb- 
ruary 25, with a heavy list to starboard, and finally 
sank two hours later. 

She was a veteran of the Belgian coast in the last 
war; she had defended Malta and Suda Bay against 
severe air attacks when no other defense was available. 
For two months her squat form had wallowed through 
gales and sandstorms in offensive bombardments off 
the Libyan coast, while she covered with her 15-inch 
guns her venturesome brood of gunboats in their 
assaults. The rifling of her guns grew so worn that 
the ton-weight projectiles somersaulted about the 
enemy encampments like skittles in a bowling alley, 
before they finally exploded. She had been a sort of 
Universal Aunt to the advancing army, acting as water 
carrier, supply vessel, and repair ship. In the swiftly 
occupied harbors where all was improvisation, hers 
was the only effective defense against the Luftwaffe. 
Let it be her epitaph that she had endured all things 
and done well. | 

On March 4, 1941, the Commander in Chief was 
promoted to be a Knight Grand Cross of the Most 
Honourable Order of the Bath. “I would rather,” he 
said when told of it, his mind on the little ships he 
had to send continuously along that dive-bombed coast, 
“I would rather they had given me three squadrons 
of Hurricanes.” 

British victories in Libya, and the mauling the Ital- 
ian armies had received from the Greeks, made it plain 
to the senior partner of the Axis that Germany must 
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intervene in the Mediterranean with more than dive 
bombers if Italy was not to crack from end to end. 

Concentrations of mechanized troops in Italian ports 
pointed to a German thrust into Libya through Trip- 
oli; armored divisions massing in Bulgaria and on the 
borders of Yugoslavia boded an assault of overwhelm- 
ing strength on Greece or Turkey. 

Britain’s decision to help Greece with all means at 
her disposal meant calling a halt to the victorious 
Libyan offensive, and the withdrawal of a large pro- 
portion of the Army of the Nile. It was virtually a 
surrender of Libya to enable us to keep the promise 
to Greece, and if future historians ever need an ex- 
ample of how Britain honors her plighted word, they 
have it here. By comparison with Italian losses in 
North Africa Britain’s had been almost insignificant. 
But if blood must be the price of a pledge between 
nations, then the Navy was destined later to pay it 
in full measure. 

As the first weeks of March passed and the com- 
mencement of hostilities by Germany grew more 
imminent, the operation of transporting the Army 
into Greece became a rush against time. The passage 
from Egyptian ports to the Piraeus, virtually the only 
port in the country, led past the chain of enemy bases 
in the Dodecanese. From these his air and sea forces 
were in ideal positions to operate against the British 
lines of communication. This made heavy demands on 
the British destroyers; even the Inshore Squadron had 
to be deprived of its destroyers to furnish escorts for 
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the Aegean convoys. Besides this, there was always 
the threat of raids by heavy surface forces from 
Taranto and Messina. As will be seen, one of these 
actually materialized and became the Battle of 
Matapan. 

To meet this particular menace it was necessary to 
keep a force of cruisers — who were perpetually dive- 
bombed — constantly patrolling to the west of Crete 
and in the Aegean. They used Suda Bay in Crete as 
a fueling base, and it was here that the cruiser York 
was torpedoed on March 25 by a one-man fast-planing 
dinghy that penetrated the defenses. The Bonaventure, 
torpedoed on March 31, when covering a convoy re- 
turning from the Aegean, was another casualty result- 
ing from these operations. But the Navy fulfilled its 
obligation to the Army. Out of the entire force ulti- 
mately transported, not a single man, gun, or vehicle 
was lost in transit. 


1. The Enemy Is Brought to Battle 


Be pleased to lay before Their Lordships the 
attached reports of the Battle of Matapan, March 
27-30, 1941. Five ships of the enemy fleet were 
sunk, burned or destroyed as per margin. Except 
for the loss of one aircraft in action, our fleet 
suffered no damage or casualties. 

— COMMANDER IN Cuier’s DisPATCH 


TOWARDS THE END of March, 1941, 
there were indications that the enemy was beginning 
to display increasing interest in the activities of the 
British Fleet in the eastern Mediterranean. Reconnais- 
sance aircraft quartered the skies to the south and 
west of Greece and dogged the Aegean convoys: there 
were almost daily attempts to reconnoiter Alexandria 
Harbor. 

These evidences of intensified curiosity, and the 
imminence of the German attack on Greece, sug- 
gested to the Commander in Chief the possibility that 
a large-scale operation was contemplated, the nature 
of which he could not foretell. He had to weigh in 
his mind the relative likelihoods of an attack on our 
convoys in the Aegean, of an enemy convoy being 
escorted to the Dodecanese, of a landing in Cyrenaica 
or of one in Greece. There was even the possibility 
of an assault on Malta. Any one of these eventualities 
would call for completely different dispositions of his 
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forces. Had he taken the Fleet into the central Medi- 
terranean and waited on events, nothing would have 
happened until he was obliged to return to harbor for 
fuel, when the enemy would have made a dash for 
whatever enterprise he was contemplating. 

This is the riddle of the sphinx forever confronting 
leaders in war — the interpretation of the enemy’s in- 
tentions. But Admiral Cunningham’s responsibility 
was twofold: there was the Army to consider, part 
of which had to be victualed in Libya and the rest 
transported to Greece; and there was his own un- 
wearying purpose of bringing the enemy fleet to 
action. If he guessed right, it might give him victory, 
but if he guessed wrong all would be very wrong: 
he had no margin for error. 

At noon on March 27 three enemy cruisers and a 
destroyer were sighted by air reconnaissance 120 
miles southeast from the toe of Italy, steering a south- 
easterly course. It was little enough on which to form 
a vital decision, but the Commander in Chief made it. 
At dusk on the twenty-seventh he sailed the Fleet 
from Alexandria. 

We have noted that the new aircraft carrier Formi- 
dable, under command of Captain A. W. La T. Bisset, 
had now joined the Fleet in place of the crippled 
Illustrious. The Eagle had gone east through the 
Canal. Rear Admiral Lyster had been appointed Fifth 
Sea Lord and Rear Admiral D. W. Boyd, the late Cap- 
tain of the I/Justrious, had relieved him in Command of 
Aircraft Carriers in the Mediterranean. 
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He had established a Fleet Air Arm reserve fighter 
squadron (No. 805) at Maleme in Crete to provide 
coastal fighter protection for the Aegean and Suda 
Bay convoys. We have also seen that the Illustrious’s 
Swordfish, after a few weeks in the desert, were also 
transferred to Crete; in March, however, this squad- 
ron (No. 815) split up and a part moved to Greece 
where it operated from Eleusis, near Athens, using 
Paramythia, on the mainland east of Corfu, as a for- 
ward base for attacking Durazzo, Valona, and Brindisi. 
These squadrons and those in the Formidable played 
a most decisive part in subsequent events. 

It would be well at this juncture to enumerate the 
British forces and their dispositions before they are 
alternately lost to view and emerge and are lost again 
in the tumultuous convolutions of a day-and-night 
fleet action. 

The Commander in Chief led the Battle Fleet in the 
Warspite with the Barham, wearing the flag of Rear 
Admiral H. B. Rawlings, commanding 1st Battle 
Squadron, the Valiant, and the Formidable, wearing 
the flag of the Rear Admiral Aircraft Carriers. They 
were screened by the 14th Destroyer Flotilla, H.M.S. 
Jervis, Janus, Nubian, and Mobawk, and the roth 
Flotilla, H.M.S. Stuart, Greyhound, Griffin, Hotspur, 
and Havock. 

The Second-in-Command, Vice-Admiral Pridham- 
Wippell, was ordered to rendezvous next morning 
south of Gavdhos Island, with the cruisers Orion, 
Ajax, Perth, and Gloucester, and the 2nd Destroyer 
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Flotilla, H.MSS. Ilex, Hasty, Vendetta, and Hereward. 

The 2nd, roth, and 14th Flotillas were commanded 
respectively by Captain H. St. L. Nicolson, Captain 
H. M. L. Waller, Royal Australian Navy, and Cap- 
tain P. J. Mack. 

Soon after dawn on March 28, one of the Formi- 
dable’s aircraft on reconnaissance reported three cruis- 
ers and four destroyers about thirty miles south of 
Gavdhos Island, steering south-southeast. This was 
somewhere in the neighborhood of Admiral Pridham- 
Wippell’s force, and at 7.45 a.M. he sighted them to 
the northward. They were a long way off, but he sus- 
pected them to be 8-inch-gun ships, which the 
Second-in-Command knew could outrange his squad- 
ron, and had superior speed. He decided, therefore, 
to turn to the southeast, feigning flight, and try to 
entice the enemy towards the Battle Fleet. It will be 
convenient to call this squadron of enemy cruisers 
Force X. 

The ruse succeeded, and Force X followed for 
three quarters of an hour, firing at intervals, but 
keeping out of range, with the result that salvos on 
both sides fell short. At 8.55 a.m. the enemy turned 
away to the northwest. He had previously catapulted 
an aircraft which probably reported the composition 
of the British cruiser force, and he had in fact de- 
cided to reverse his tactics. Admiral Pridham-Wippell 
turned in pursuit and at 10.58 a.M. sighted a battleship 
to the northward, which opened an accurate fire on 
him from sixteen miles away as he turned back behind 
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a smoke screen. He was momentarily in an uncom- 
fortable position, with a battleship on one quarter and 
Force X on the other, both with the range of him. 
To his relief the battleship suddenly ceased firing, but 
her reason for doing this was concealed by the smoke. 
Force X, also invisible from the British cruisers for 
the same reason, was legging it for home. 

At this point we must switch to the aircraft carrier 
Formidable. Just before 10 a.m. the Commander in 
Chief ordered a striking force of Albacores armed 
with torpedoes, escorted by a couple of Fulmars, to 
be flown off to deal with Force X; but on reaching 
the scene of action the pilots discovered that what had 
in fact been delivered into their hands was a Littorio 
battleship — it turned out later to be the Vittorio 
Veneto, the Italian flagship — escorted by four de- 
stroyers. She had just commenced heavy and accurate 
15-inch-gun fire on the British cruisers, and the Alba- 
cores were just about in time. 

Under the leadership of Lieutenant Commander 
W. H. G. Saunt, they dived to attack through a des- 
perate barrage and scored a hit aft which not only 
caused the Vittorio Veneto to break off the action, 
against the cruisers, but had the effect of reducing 
her speed. She turned away to the westward. Two 
Junkers 88’s that had started off to attack the British 
cruisers were pursued by the Albacores’ Fulmar escort. 
One Junkers was shot down and the other made off. 

In the meanwhile, the only three Swordfish at the 
Fleet Air Arm base at Maleme in Crete had been armed 
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with torpedoes and sent off to deal with Force X. 
They found them still retreating westward and at- 
tacked them out of a noon sun. 

A new enemy force was now reported by a pa- 
trolling Sunderland as being some thirty-five miles to 
the westward of Gavdhos Island. This consisted of 
two Abruzzi-class cruisers and three Zara-class. Let 
us call it Force Z. It was steering to the northwest- 
ward and was about a hundred miles in that direction 
from the British Fleet. At 12.30, to the relief of the 
Commander in Chief, the Second-in-Command ap- 
peared with all his force intact and rejoined the Fleet. 

It was now apparent to the Commander in Chief, 
from reconnaissance aircraft reports, that his forces 
could not overtake the Vittorio Veneto and Force X, 
unless the speed of the former could be further re- 
duced. He therefore ordered the Formidable to dis- 
patch a second striking force. This flew off under 
Lieutenant Commander J. Dalyell-Stead at 12.30 P.M., 
and attacked the Vittorio Veneto out of the sun. She 
was hit by two, possibly more, torpedoes. ‘The Squad- 
ron Commander was last seen diving in to attack over 
one of the screening destroyers, and failed to return. 
The remainder landed on at 4 P.M. 

At this juncture Force Z was about 120 miles north- 
west from the Commander in Chief steering to the 
northwestward at thirty knots. Force X and the dam- 
aged Vittorio Veneto, whose speed was reduced to 
thirteen knots as a result of the Fleet Air Arm attack, 
were sixty miles closer, but could not be overhauled 
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by the Battle Fleet before dark. Admiral Pridham- 
Wippell was therefore sent on at full speed with his 
light forces to make contact. A third air striking force 
was presently flown off to attack the Italian flagship 
at dusk. 

The Swordfish carried by the Warspite was cata- 
pulted off at 5.45 p.M., and from the pilot’s reports it 
appeared that the Vittorio Veneto was now doing 
fifteen knots; to port of her were three 6-inch-gun 
cruisers and on the starboard wing were three 8-inch- 
gun cruisers — presumably from Force Z — the whole 
massed force screened by eleven destroyers. In addi- 
tion to this party the other two cruisers in Force Z, 
the Abruzzi and the Garibaldi, were still somewhere 
to the northwest. 

Soon after noon the Commander of 815 Squadron 
at Eleusis, Lieutenant F. M. A. Torrens-Spence, flew 
over to Maleme with the only serviceable Swordfish 
they had and their only torpedo; the rest of the squad- 
ron at Maleme was by then also reduced to one 
Swordfish and torpedo. The two of them went off 
alone on the hazardous duty of attacking a battle- 
ship, six cruisers, and eleven destroyers all very much 
on the alert. They arrived to find the Formidable’s 
striking force also maneuvering in the clouds for posi- 
tion to attack. One attached himself to this force, 
the other with some aloofness of spirit went off and 
attacked by himself. “As searchlights were being 
pointed in my direction,” his report concludes, “I did 
not stay to observe results,” The others, again led by 
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Lieutenant Commander Saunt, attacked from widely 
different angles through an appalling barrage of fire 
and searchlights. They all returned safely to Maleme, 
landing in darkness and uncertain what they had actu- 
ally achieved. They were unaware that they had hit 
the Pola, which dropped out of line and eventually 
stopped. 

It was now nearly dark. The Second-in-Command, 
pressing on in pursuit of the enemy, saw the sky 
ahead filled with spouts of colored tracer ammunition 
and bursting shells; it was the Italian Fleet’s reaction 
to the torpedo air attack. “They must have been very 
gallant men,” he commented in his dispatch, “who 
went through it to get their torpedoes home.” The 
firing died away with the last of the light. The British 
cruisers held on their course unaware that, after the 
attack, the enemy had turned to the southwest. The 
Second-in-Command never regained contact with 
them. 


12. Night Victory off Matapan 


THE COMMANDER IN CHIEF, in de- 
ciding to engage in a night action, had to accept 
certain risks. Apart from the powerful force screen- 
ing his quarry, there was Force Z — two cruisers and 
five destroyers — somewhere in the darkness to the 
northward. On the other hand, the enemy were only 
300 miles from home and by daylight would be under 
the cover of their dive bombers. Admiral Cunningham 
could not afford to subject his fleet to air attack on 
such a scale. He therefore accepted the hazards in- 
volved in a battleship night action, and at 8.40 P.M. 
sent his destroyers in to the attack. 

The necessity for providing protection for the vital 
Aegean convoys had reduced the number of destroy- 
ers available for fleet work to an absurdly small force, 
and only eight destroyers, in two divisions, formed the 
attacking force. The odds were dead against them, 
and they knew it. Captain Mack led them in the Jervis, 
with Captain Nicolson in the I/ex commanding the 
second division. The Commander in Chief retained 
Captain Waller, the Australian, in the Stuart, with the 
Havock, the Greyhound, and the Griffin, to act as a 
screen to the Battle Fleet, and ordered the striking 
force to proceed to where he believed the enemy to 
be. What at this point nobody appreciated was the 
fact that the Italian cruiser Pola had stopped after 
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being torpedoed by the Swordfish, that three cruisers 
and some destroyers had turned back to go to her 
support, and that the rest of the enemy force, after 
turning to the southwest for some distance, had turned 
again to the northwest. 

At 10.25 P.M. two large cruisers and a smaller one 
were unexpectedly sighted by the Warspite steaming 
on an opposite course, about two miles away. Although 
they were clearly visible through night glasses, it was 
apparent, though incredible, that they were serenely 
unconscious of the presence of the Battle Fleet. They 
had presumably turned back in search of the damaged 
Pola. The Greyhound, the screening destroyer nearest 
to them, switched her searchlight onto the second 
large cruiser in the line; the merciless glare revealed 
that her guns were trained fore and aft; every detail 
of her construction stood out vividly in the illumina- 
tion of the Greybound’s questioning stare. Almost 
simultaneously the Warspite and the Valiant’s 15- 
inch guns opened fire. The enemy ship was seen to 
be the Fiume. Both broadsides hit. She appeared to 
change into a sheet of flame that was only extin- 
guished half an hour later when she sank. 

The leading ship in the enemy line, as seen from 
the Barham, was silhouetted against the beam of the 
Greyhound’s searchlight. Captain G. Cooke opened 
fire and hit her with the first broadside. She turned 
away to starboard, a dull glow of internal fires partly 
obscured by smoke. Her identity and subsequent fate 
are unknown. She was not seen again. 
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Captain C. E. Morgan of the Valiant shifted his 
fire to the second ship in the line, now illuminated 
by searchlights and star shell. This was the Zara. Fire 
from all three battleships was concentrated on her at 
3000 yards range. She was hit by at least twenty 15- 
inch shells. The Jervis found her a burning hulk still 
floating at about 2.30 a.M. and sank her with a torpedo. 

Meanwhile, in the terrible illumination of star shell, 
blazing ships, and gun flashes, a number of enemy 
destroyers appeared astern of the Fiume and fired 
torpedoes at the battleships before making off to the 
westward. The leading destroyers were hit by 6-inch 
shell from the Warspite, as the Battle Fleet swung to 
starboard to avoid the torpedoes. ‘The Commander in 
Chief, with the battleships and the Formidable, then 
withdrew to the northeastward to avoid the possibility 
of being torpedoed, in the confusion of a destroyer 
melee, by his own forces. That a contretemps of this 
nature was already taking place in the ranks of Tus- 
cany was indicated by star shell and heavy firing on 
a bearing that none of our ships had reached. The 
Vittorio Veneto is believed to have shelled one of her 
own cruisers in this action. 

Before turning, the Commander in Chief launched 
his screening destroyers to the attack. The roth 
Flotilla went off in pairs — the Stuart led the Havock 
towards the burning cruisers; the Greyhound and the 
Griffin went off after the fleeing destroyers. 

Just before 11 p.m. the Stuart saw an enemy cruiser, 
probably the Zara, stationary and ablaze. Another, 
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apparently undamaged, was circling her and solici- 
tously making signals. The Swart, judging her mo- 
ment, fired her full outfit of torpedoes at the pair of 
them. She also opened fire on the burning ship, which 
provoked brief response, followed by silence. 

The captain of the Stuart proceeded to turn his 
attention to her consort, who was found to be lying 
stopped 1500 yards away, with a heavy list. At this 
moment, in the glare of the burning cruiser another 
appeared, apparently chasing the Stuart, who was 
busy shelling the victim of the heavy list. As if this 
were not crowding the moment with incident enough, 
an Italian destroyer shot past the Stuart, illuminated 
by a convenient explosion in one of the damaged 
cruisers. The Stuart, who had to dodge to port to 
avoid collision, put three salvos into her as she swept 
past with the Havock in pursuit. 

The Stuart, still swinging to port, now narrowly 
escaped collision with the cruiser Captain Waller of 
the Stuart previously thought to be chasing him. Ap- 
parently taking the Swart for a friend, she ignored 
her, and Captain Waller, who had fired all his tor- 
pedoes, did nothing to disillusion her; instead he went 
off soft-footed to look for his earlier victim. She was 
on fire when he found her. A few salvos produced 
nothing but explosions, and in his own words, “I 
considered her good enough to leave till morning.” 
He had then lost touch with the Havock and, as he 
puts it, “was feeling somewhat alone.” This gallant 
unit of the Australian Navy then retired to the north- 
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east and the cover of the Battle Fleet. On the way she 
engaged yet another cruiser and left her on fire. 

We last saw the Havock disappearing in pursuit 
of a destroyer that the Stuart had severely mauled. 
Lieutenant G. R. G. Watkins, in command of the 
Havock, managed to get a torpedo into her, which 
brought her to a standstill. The Havock then circled 
her, pouring in a heavy fire until she blew up and 
sank. 

It was now about 11.30 P.M. The Havock had lost 
touch with the Stwart, which was retiring on the Bat- 
tle Fleet. Passing through a number of rafts and sur- 
vivors, Lieutenant Watkins, who had by now released 
his remaining torpedoes, saw, by the light of a star 
shell, what he took to be yet another cruiser. This 
was the crippled Pola, bagged at dusk by the Fleet 
Air Arm. He fired a few rounds at her, which pro- 
voked no reply; she appeared undamaged, and in some 
bewilderment he ceased fire, hauled off, and prepared 
a boarding party. 

At this juncture the Greyhound and the Griffin 
appeared on the scene. The Pola, her ensign still fly- 
ing, her guns trained fore and aft, was apparently 
undamaged. But a large number of her crew had un- 
accountably taken to the water, and the remainder, 
a disorganized rabble on the upper decks, were bawl- 
ing surrender. ‘The problem was whether to sink her, 
to carry her by boarding, or to go alongside and 
take the crew grateful prisoners. His consort, Lieuten- 
ant Commander J. Lee Barber in the Griffin, was for 
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boarding her with bayonet, cutlass, and revolver. The 
Havock’s captain had changed his mind about board- 
ing and was preparing to blow the Pola’s stern off 
with depth charges, having no torpedoes left. 

Commander Marshall-A’Deane was rescued from 
his quandary by the arrival of Captain Mack and the 
14th and 2nd Flotillas. They had failed to establish 
contact with the enemy fleet owing to its timely “Jig” 
to the southward, and now returned to the scene of 
the action, sinking the burning Zara on the way. Or- 
dering his ships to pick survivors out of the water, 
Captain Mack took the Jervis alongside the Pola. Her 
upper deck was a scene of incredible demoralization. 
Many of those who had not jumped overboard were 
half-drunk. The deck was littered with bottles, cloth- 
ing, packages; the guns were abandoned — indeed had 
not fired a shot. 

By 3.40 A.M. this strange rescue work was com- 
pleted. Casting off from the Pola, the Jervis put a 
torpedo into her. As she settled very slowly, the 
Nubian followed up with another. The Pola sank at 
4.10 A.M. and the flotillas rejoined the Battle Fleet. 

They were sighted from the bridge of the Fleet 
flagship as dawn was breaking, steaming in two divi- 
sions with the slightly self-conscious precision of a 
peacetime review. The Staff counted them through 
high-powered glasses. After the witches’ Sabbath 
through which they had passed, the report “There are 
all twelve there, sir!” seemed to the anxious Com- 
mander in Chief almost incredible. 
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When, without stratagem, 
But in plain shock and even play of battle, 
Was ever known so great and little loss 
On one part and on the other? 


The previous afternoon, unknown to the Com- 
mander in Chief, a force of twenty-three Blenheim 
bombers from Greece had flown off, and, having 
located the enemy Force Z, stopped one cruiser with 
two direct hits and a destroyer with one direct hit. 
A Greek flotilla of seven destroyers was also dis- 
patched at once to join the British Commander in 
Chief, but arrived too late for the battle. This was 
a matter for regret, as their already proved gallantry 
would have undoubtedly cost the enemy further 
losses. As it was, the complete reckoning could not 
be assessed with accuracy. The fate of the Vittorio 
Veneto was uncertain. The Blenheims’ bombs may 
have caused losses and the engagement between their 
own forces may have cost the enemy more. What is 
certain (“as per margin’) is that three 10,000-ton 
cruisers, the Pola, the Zara, and the Fiume, and 
two 1500-ton destroyers were sunk. A pet canary be- 
longing to the captain of the Valiant chose the 
height of the action to hatch out two of her eggs, 
and the resultant songsters are today named Pola and 
Zara. 

Although the action was not a climax in the naval 
war, it had the effect of discouraging Italy from par- 
ticipating with her fleet in two vital operations which 
the future held —the withdrawal of the army from 
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Greece, and the battle for Crete; and as the record 
of the war unfolds it will be apparent how far-reach- 
ing were the effects of the British Fleet’s ascendancy 
during the earlier phases of the war in the Mediter- 
ranean which culminated in the Battle of Matapan. 


13. The Claws of the Crab 


ON MARCH 31, 1941, under their new com- 
mander, Rommel, the German and Italian armies 
counterattacked in Cyrenaica. They moved forward 
in strength from a line west of El Agheila, to which 
they had been driven back by the advance of the 
Army of the Nile in its first offensive under General 
Wavell. The enemy had been reinforced through 
Tripoli. With its tanks and mechanized vehicles and 
highly trained infantry, the Afrikakorps had arrived 
upon the desert scene. The Army of the Nile had not 
been strengthened; in fact, it had been gravely weak- 
ened. The greater part of the British forces in Libya 
had been withdrawn, in fulfillment of a promise, to 
meet in Greece the menace of the German armies 
massing in strength in Bulgaria and on the borders 
of Yugoslavia. Itself outnumbered, and with the 
R.A.F. and the Royal Australian Air Force outnum- 
bered in the air, the Army of the Nile fell back step 
by step across the ground it had so recently and tri- 
umphantly won. 

One by one the wreckage-littered harbors were re- 
linquished. Benghazi went, then Derna and Bardia. 
The Inshore Squadron of the Mediterranean Fleet, 
formed to co-operate with the land forces, mined 
the harbors as it withdrew eastward, and wondered 
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when it would see them again. By April 14, the enemy 
was back on the Egyptian frontier. Only the fortress 
of Tobruk held out. It had its back door open to the 
sea, and the Navy sustained it. 

Simultaneously with their advance in Libya, on 
April 6 the Germans invaded Yugoslavia and Greece 
without ultimatum or the declaration of war. 

A glance at the map of the Mediterranean shows 
their strategy to be, on paper, exceedingly effective. 
Imagine Germany like a crab, sprawling over Central 
Europe, and thrusting out its claws to the southward. 
One is meant to scoop into Egypt through Italy and 
Libya, the other to penetrate through the Balkans and 
Greece. The central and eastern Mediterranean would 
be enveloped in this armored clasp; the deadly pincers 
would meet at Suez. The British army in Libya was 
already in retreat, and if the British and Greek armies 
in Greece could be annihilated, nothing could keep 
those pincers apart, nothing except the British Fleet, 
continuing to hold command of the Mediterranean 
Sea. 

The weak spot in the right-hand claw — the joint 
in its armor — was the short sea passage from Italy to 
Tripoli. But the light forces which would otherwise 
have harried the enemy convoys on this route were 
covering the passage of the British army into Greece. 
Indeed, in order to hasten this operation, the cruisers 
themselves were acting as fast transports, making the 
dangerous passage past the Dodecanese during the 
dark hours. 
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Until light forces could be spared to raid the lines 
of communication with Libya, it was left to the sub- 
marines, the R.A.F., and the Fleet Air Arm Sword- 
fish at Malta to impede the passage of German and 
Italian reinforcements. But in spite of the steady sink- 
ing of transports, tankers, and supply ships, the enemy 
received enough reinforcements to compel the Army 
of the Nile to continue its retreat. It became necessary 
eventually for Peter to be robbed in order to pay Paul, 
and the 14th Destroyer Flotilla—the Jervis, Janus, 
Nubian, and Mobawk — was detached from the forces 
in the Aegean and sent to Malta to harry the Axis 
convoys. 

It wasted no time on arrival in dealing with the 
right-hand claw. On April 15, a reconnaissance 
Swordfish reported a convoy of five merchant ships, 
escorted by three destroyers, bound for Tripoli. 
Under cover of rain and mist the four destroyers 
slipped out of harbor, and at 2 a.m. the Jervis sighted 
ships to the southward. 

The weather had cleared: it was a moonlit night, 
and blowing freshly from the northwest. Captain 
Mack led his flotilla in line ahead round the rear of 
the convoy so that the targets would be silhouetted 
against the moon. From subsequent events it appears 
likely that the enemy was expecting to be joined by 
reinforcements. If they saw the British destroyers at 
all, they had no misgivings until the Jervis opened fire 
upon one of the escorting destroyers as she ranged 
abeam of her. She poured pom-pom and 4.7-inch 
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into her for five minutes and left her sinking. The 
Jervis next engaged another destroyer and battered 
her into silence. She then selected the rear merchant 
ship as her target. The Nubian followed suit, after 
which the Janus and the Nubian transferred their at- 
tention to the next ship in the line. 

At this point another of the enemy destroyers was 
sighted by the Mobawk, rushing past her at high 
speed. The Mohawk engaged her for some minutes; 
then, seeing her stopped and on fire, followed the 
Nubian to the head of the line to attack the leading 
ship of the convoy which was still undamaged. This 
vessel showed unusual initiative in an attempt to 
ram the Mohawk, and as Commander Eaton altered 
course to avoid collision, his ship was struck by a tor- 
pedo. It was probably at this moment that another 
enemy destroyer, a new arrival, joined in the fight, 
unnoticed in the smoke of the melee. Although the 
Mobawk’s stern had been blown off by the explosion 
of the torpedo and the after part of the ship was 
under water, her foremost guns opened fire on the 
undamaged merchant ship and continued to engage 
her until she lay stopped, blazing fiercely. But for 
this gallant persistence, the leading ship in the con- 
voy might have escaped. 

In the meanwhile, the Jervis was engaging ships 
at ranges varying from fifty yards to a mile. She 
found herself at one moment showered with frag- 
ments of shells, as an ammunition ship in the convoy 
blew up with an enormous explosion. Smoke and 
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flames leaped 2000 feet into the darkness; the sea ap- 
peared to have turned into a boiling caldron. 

A big enemy destroyer at the head of the convoy 
showed fight and came at the Jervis as if intending 
to ram her; at the last moment, though, she altered 
course, passing too close to the Jervis to allow the 
4.7-inch guns to be used. The Jervis, however, raked 
her with pom-pom and machine-gun fire and the 
Janus obligingly finished her off. 

It was a wild scene upon which the moon looked 
down through drifting clouds. Smoke poured from the 
burning wrecks, blown by the wind across a stormy 
sea that the conflagrations flecked wine-red. Back- 
wards and forwards through this billowing curtain 
_ ranged the destroyers. They hunted in couples, the 
Jervis and Janus, Nubian and — until she was torpe- 
doed — the Mohawk. The white-hot flashes of their 
guns and bursting shells illuminated them momenta- 
rily to each other. The vivid light revealed the flying 
spray split by their bows, the ghostly superstructures 
and raking funnels, the clusters of staring human faces, 
each encircled by the brim of a shrapnel helmet, in 
the rear of pom-poms and machine guns and torpedo 
tubes. Round all this chiaroscuro of fury curved the 
darkness, punctured and rent by the arcs of tracer 
bullets and by explosions. 

Although most of the Mobawk’s stern had been 
blown away, the propellers were still there, and the 
undaunted engineering staff decided to attempt to get 
way on the ship. 
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They were engaged on this task when out of the 
smoke and darkness another torpedo struck the Mo- 
hawk, and she began to sink. When she was on her 
beam ends, with the after half submerged, her captain 
gave the order to abandon ship. The ship’s company 
was presently picked up by the Jervis and the Nubian. 
One hundred and sixty-eight officers and men were 
saved, including the captain. “Roll out the barrel!” 
they sang lustily in chorus, guiding the rescuing de- 
stroyers through the darkness from one raft to 
another. 

The night’s bag was three destroyers and five mer- 
chantmen sunk. One of them was subsequently found 
ashore abandoned in the neighborhood of Sfax on the 
Tunisian coast. 

In his dispatch dealing with the matter, the captain 
of the Jervis described the action as “the skirmish off 
Sfax.” 

Six days later, before the moment came for the 
Navy to pit itself against the inexorable advance of 
the German left-hand claw, the Commander in Chief 
decided to intensify the attempt to crack the right- 
hand one by bombarding Tripoli with the Battle Fleet. 
The bombardment was carried out early on the morn- 
ing of April 21 from inside enemy mine fields, flares 
being dropped and spotting carried out by aircraft 
from the aircraft carrier Formidable. A raid by the 
R.A.F., in which ten tons of bombs were dropped, 
preceded the bombardment. The Navy’s guns then 
flung 530 tons of shells into the place. Numerous mer- 
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chant ships and a destroyer were sunk in the harbor. 
Immense damage was done to buildings, power sta- 
tions, and sidings ashore. The operation took the fleet 
900 miles from its base, within range of enemy atr- 
fields capable of releasing clouds of bombers and tor- 
pedo-carrying aircraft against the bombarding squad- 
ron. It was an exploit of shrewdly calculated audacity. 

The expected counterattack from the air did not 
in fact materialize; nothing happened. There was al- 
most a feeling of anticlimax on the bridge of the flag- 
ship as the fleet re-formed and steamed east again. 

“Well,” said the Commander in Chief to Commo- 
dore Fdelsten, his Chief of Staff, “what shall we do 
now?” 

The dawn was coming. Astern, a pall of smoke 
and dust tinged with the glow of fires mounting to 
the zenith marked the accomplishment of what they 
had set out to do. 

“Let’s have a cup of coffee,” suggested the Chief 
of Staff. 

“All right,” agreed the Admiral. He was in all things 
the man of action, but he hadn’t thought of coffee. 
“And I will make it.” 

The Fleet returned to Alexandria with the loss of 
one Fulmar plane. There was no other casualty. The 
Formidable’s Fulmars accounted for ten enemy air- 
craft, mostly shadowers, on the passage. 

Meanwhile, things were not going well for the 
Allies in Greece. The Germans had probably massed 
250,000 men in Bulgaria for the invasion of Thrace. 
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Other mechanized hordes were pouring through Yu- 
goslavia, through the Monastir gap and the valley of 
the Vardar, supported by bombers which by sheer 
numerical superiority blasted a way for the tanks 
pouring south. A thin Greek and British line stretched 
from the snows of the Albanian frontier eastward and 
southeastward to Mount Olympus and the sea: by 
April 14 they were fighting a rear-guard action as 
they withdrew to the Thermopylae position. On the 
fifteenth, Rear Admiral H. T. Baillie-Grohman went 
to Athens to take stock of a situation that had already 
assumed grave possibilities. 

On April 16, the Naval, Military, and Air Force 
Commanders in Chief met in conference on board 
Admiral Cunningham’s flagship. ‘The decision was 
taken to withdraw the troops from Greece. The col- 
lapse of Yugoslavia and the overwhelming of the 
Greek left wing, the inadequacy of the air forces to 
meet the ceaselessly reinforced bombing onslaught, the 
lack of good supply ports since the destruction of the 
Piraeus — all these factors contributed to make this 
resolve inevitable. 

The operation, one of the most intricate and diffi- 
cult ever undertaken by land and sea forces, required 
swift organization and inter-service planning. It was 
ultimately decided to commence the evacuation on 
April 28. But the Army was now falling back under 
a practically unopposed and continuous air attack. 
On April 21 the Greek Army in the Epirus capitu- 
lated. The date for the evacuation was moved forward 
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to the night of the twenty-fourth. The momentum of 
the German mechanized advance was such that it was 
evident that the entire embarkation would have to 
be carried out within the next three or four days. 
Estimates of numbers to be withdrawn varied; most 
were in the region of 50,000. 

Rear Admiral Baillie-Grohman was placed in charge 
of the embarkation operations in Greece. Major Gen- 
eral E. C. Weston, Royal Marines, sent to establish a 
Royal Marine unit at Suda Bay, found himself senior 
officer ashore and took command of all British forces 
in Crete. Vice-Admiral H. D. Pridham-Wippell, Sec- 
ond-in-Command, Mediterranean Fleet, with his light 
forces based on Suda Bay, commanded operations 
afloat. All available cruisers and destroyers were sent 
into the Aegean to act under his orders. The Greek 
Admiralty offered all of the Greek Fleet to the British 
Commander in Chief at Alexandria, to operate as he 
saw fit; he accepted the offer, welcoming it. 

At this somber moment in the north, the situation 
looking westward from Alexandria appeared reason- 
ably stable. Tobruk, though heavily bombed, had been 
reinforced with tanks by the Inshore Squadron and 
was holding out bravely. A daily average of 400 tons _ 
of stores was being unloaded. The little gunboats 
Aphis and Ladybird, everlastingly bombed, were 
maintaining their support of the Army’s flank. The 
cruiser Gloucester had been sent to Malta to support 
the 14th Flotilla in its convoy raids, which had just 
resulted in the sinking of a gooo-ton transport. Under 
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cover of Force H at Gibraltar, reinforcements for the 
Fleet — the cruiser Dido, the mine layer Abdiel, and 
five destroyers — were coming through the western 
Mediterranean. The Ark Royal was carrying more 
Hurricanes to Malta. The submarine Regent, having 
entered the Gulf of Kotor to embark the British Min- 
ister to Yugoslavia, found it in enemy hands and es- 
caped, after a dive-bombing attack, by diving and 
navigating the gulf submerged. 

Such were the principal events crowding those fate- 
ful hours. The right claw of the crab was stopped 
on the frontier. Nothing more could be done in the 
west. The left-hand claw was penetrating Greece ever 
more deeply; and in the Aegean the Navy set its face 
towards the appointed task. 


14. Fifty Thousand Men by Night 
(April 24 — April 29) 


THE SITUATION confronting Rear Ad- 
miral Baillie-Grohman in Greece changed from hour 
to hour and was intermittently obscure. Certain main 
features, however, quickly emerged and governed the 
course of events. The German advance had obliterated 
the few Greek airfields and reduced the effective 
strength of the Royal Air Force to negligible propor- 
tions. The immense German air superiority was used 
to the full in unremitting mass attacks upon the re- 
treating armies, upon the roads along which supplies 
reached them, upon towns, harbors, and shipping. On 
the twenty-first and twenty-second of April, massed 
air attacks on shipping destroyed twenty-three ves- 
sels, including two hospital ships and a destroyer. Mag- 
netic mine laying, followed by the disastrous explo- 
sion of the ammunition in the Clan Fraser on April 6, 
after she was struck by a bomb, closed the Piraeus 
as a port. On the twenty-fourth, the last Royal Air 
Force fighters in Greece were destroyed. 

The unreliability of radio in the mountains of the 
interior made communication uncertain between the 
Army and the embarkation headquarters at Athens. 
Language difficulties and casualties among the staff 
as a result of the unrelenting bombing were obstacles 
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to co-operation with local authorities; but they were 
overcome somehow. Few people could have continued 
to function through what their country had under- 
gone, and was then undergoing, as did the Greeks. 
Men, women, and children cheered the troops as they 
came through Athens in retreat, knowing that noth- 
ing now awaited them but starvation, oppression, 
death maybe. “You will come back!” they cried. “We 
know how to wait.” 

In all this there was one salient feature: the Ger- 
man mastery of the air. It meant not only that the 
withdrawal must be carried out at night, but that 
troops and transports could approach the embarka- 
tion points only after darkness. With the assistance 
of the Greek Admiralty the shores of Morea and At- 
tica were hastily reconnoitered for suitable beaches: 
the factors governing selection being that they should 
be linked with the interior by roads along which 
troops could march in large numbers, and that they 
should afford some shelter or facilities for a rushed 
embarkation into lighters and boats. Six were finally 
chosen. In order from northeast to southwest, they 
were Rafina, Raftis, Megara, Nauplion, Monemvasia, 
and Kalamata. 

Once the beaches were selected and their position 
communicated to the Army, the problem of diverting 
the columns withdrawing under overwhelming pres- 
sure, each to its allotted beach in prearranged strength, 
was one of enormous complexity. It was brought to 
a successful conclusion. The troops, mostly tired men 
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who had been fighting a rear-guard action under con- 
tinuous bombing for weeks, bore themselves with calm 
and patience; this was not only at the points of em- 
barkation, but in all the unfamiliar and overcrowded 
conditions in which they were transported. 

Under the general direction of Rear Admiral G. H. 
Creswell, in charge of the naval base at Alexandria, 
beach masters and beach parties were sent to Greece 
to augment those provided from H.M.S. York, which 
was still aground at Suda Bay after being torpedoed 
on March 25 by a one-man, fast-planing dinghy that 
penetrated the defenses. All available shipping that 
could be used as transports, both British and Allied, 
and a number of A-lighters — flat-bottomed tank land- 
ing craft — were dispatched in convoy to Suda Bay, 
where they were diverted to the embarkation points. 

Owing to the persistence of attacks from the air, 
ships had to be, by daylight, within range of such 
fighter protection as the Royal Air Force was able 
to afford from Crete, and, as far as practicable, out- 
side the range of Ju. 87’s. The parallel of 37° N. was 
taken as a safety line. 

The evacuation commenced on the night of April 
24-25 from Raftis, Megara, and Nauplion. 

The ships detailed for Raftis were the anti-aircraft 
cruiser Calcutta, the corvette Salvia, and the trans- 
port Glengyle. They groped their way inshore in 
pitch darkness and between them they cleared the 
place of 5700 men by 4 a.M. and conveyed them to 
Suda Bay in safety. 
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The SS. Thurland Castle arrived at Megara at 
10 P.M., transferred six lighters to the water, embarked 
100 nursing sisters and 3500 troops, of whom 1000 
were wounded, hoisted her lighters, and was heading 
for the open sea by 3 a.m. She was frequently bombed 
and holed by near misses. She reached Suda Bay with 
six feet of water in her hold, but no one had been hurt 
during her voyage. 

The cruiser Phoebe, the Australian destroyers Stu- 
art and Voyager, the corvette Hyacinth, and the 
transports Glenearn and Ulster Prince proceeded to 
Nauplion. The Glenearn was dive-bombed on the 
way and part of her forecastle removed by the ex- 
plosion. She also caught fire, and had to stop stern 
to wind while the fire was extinguished. In spite of 
the delay, she reached Nauplion in time to embark 
5100 men, including two prisoners, whose captors 
clung grimly to them to the last. Matters were not 
made easier when, owing to a difficult approach, the 
Ulster Prince ran aground in the fairway. Efforts by 
the Hyacinth to tow her off were useless, and she was 
finally abandoned. Next day the Germans found her 
and finished her off with bombs. 

In the meanwhile the embarkation of troops in the 
remaining ships proceeded. Using caiques and light- 
ers to transport them, the Phoebe took 1130, the 
Voyager 340, including 260 nursing sisters, and the 
Hyacinth found room for 113. The Stuart remained 
empty to be available as a rescue ship should one be 
required during the passage to Suda Bay. While the 
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Voyager was embarking the nursing sisters, one, bur- 
dened with her equipment, fell overboard between 
the destroyer and the caique, where she was in dan- 
ger of being crushed between the two, if not drowned 
outright. An Australian ordinary seaman dived into 
the water and supported her till a line could be passed 
down and they were both hauled to safety. 

Next day, April 25, the Vice-Admiral, Second-in- 
Command, arrived at Suda Bay in H.M.S. Orion. 
From the information Rear Admiral Baillie-Groh- 
man was able to supply, there appeared to be a fur- 
ther 5000 men to be embarked from Megara that 
night. 

The S.S. Pennland and SS. Thurland Castle, 
patched up sufficiently to enable her to do the trip, 
escorted by the anti-aircraft cruiser Coventry and five 
destroyers, set out to lift them. On the way the Penn- 
land was twice attacked by bombers and finally sunk. 
The Griffin, one of the escorting destroyers, brought 
the crew back to Suda Bay. Three more destroyers 
were dispatched to take the Pennland’s place. Between 
them they brought back 6000 men. 

It must be recalled that these and all future em- 
barkations were invariably carried out in pitch dark- 
ness, often in rough seas, or on unknown coasts with 
charts that were not always reliable; conflicting 
rumors from the shore as to the whereabouts of the 
enemy and the presence of mines contributed an ele- 
ment of uncertainty. Moreover, surface attack on 
these convoys by the Italian Fleet, which from its 
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base at Taranto could reach Greece in twelve hours, 
was always a possibility. ‘That no attack did in fact 
materialize was probably because the Italian Fleet, still 
licking its wounds after Matapan, was content to leave 
matters to the unopposed Luftwaffe. 

The numbers to be embarked on one night reached 
their peak on the night of April 26-27, when 27,000 
men were distributed between Rafina, Raftis, Nau- 
plion, and Kalamata waiting to be taken off. 

The transport Glengyle with three destroyers and 
the Salween with the cruiser Carlisle and two destroy- 
ers were sent to Rafina and Raftis respectively; the 
transports Slamat, Khedive Ismail, Glenearn, with 
H.M.S. Calcutta and five destroyers, to Nauplion, and 
the three transports, Dilwara, City of London, and 
Costa Rica, escorted by the Phoebe and four destroy- 
ers, to Kalamata. Eight thousand two hundred were 
lifted from Rafina and Raftis, 4500 from Nauplion, 
9000 from Kalamata, a total of nearly 22,000. The 
Glenearn was hit on the way to Nauplion. Her en- 
gine room flooded, and she was towed by the Grif- 
fin to Crete. The absence of this transport, and espe- 
cially of her lighters, seriously reduced the numbers 
that could be taken off; eventually, although the 
Second-in-Command proceeded to the Gulf of Nau- 
plion in the Orion, with Australian ships Perth and Stu- 
art, to remedy the situation, several thousand men 
had to be left ashore because of lack of boats. 

Here tragedy began to pile on tragedy. The time 
factor was of vital importance, and 3 A.M. was set 
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as the latest time ships should leave Nauplion to en- 
able them to be beyond bombing range by daylight. 
For various reasons, however, the convoy was not 
able to sail till 4.15 a.m., and the force did not get 
clear of the Gulf of Nauplion till 6 a.m. An hour 
later the Germans commenced their attack with about 
thirty dive bombers. The Dutch Slamat, packed with 
troops, was hit, set on fire, and thereafter repeatedly 
bombed and machine-gunned. The Calcutta hustled 
the rest of the convoy south out of the danger zone; 
the destroyers Diamond and Wryneck were dis- 
patched to the Sl/amat’s assistance and picked up all 
the survivors who could be found. 

The Diamond, with about 600 troops on board, 
finally torpedoed and sank the abandoned and blaz- 
ing Slamat, and was then herself sunk by a succession 
of heavy bombs. Her consort the Wryneck met the 
same fate a few minutes later. By 2 p.m. the drone of 
the bombers’ engines died away. The Slamat, Dia- 
mond, and Wryneck had disappeared. 

When the Slamat and her escort failed to arrive 
at their expected time at Suda Bay, the Second-in- 
Command grew anxious and dispatched the Griffin 
to search for them. At 2.30 a.m. on April 28, the Grif- 
fin found about fifty survivors on rafts and brought 
them back to Crete. A damaged whaler from the Wry- 
neck with twenty-three men, in the charge of a 
wounded warrant engineer, succeeded in reaching 
Ananes Rock at 4 P.M. on the twenty-eighth, having 
paddled and drifted forty miles. Here they fell in 
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with some army officers and Greek refugees who had 
escaped in a caique. With the whaler in tow, they 
managed to reach Suda Bay on the morning of April 
29. [he senior surviving rating of the Wryneck made 
a report which concluded: “The men from the Wry- 
neck wish me to add that we have lost a fine ship, fine 
officers and a magnificent captain.” 

H.M.S. Calcutta’s convoy was overtaken by bomb- 
ers on the afternoon of the twenty-seventh and the’ 
Costa Rica was sunk, but all her troops and crew were 
rescued by the destroyer escort and landed at Suda. 


At dawn on the morning of the twenty-sixth, a 
strong force of German parachutists descended on 
the Corinth Canal after an intense aerial bombard- 
ment and captured the road and rail bridge. This cut 
off Morea from the rest of Greece, but fortunately 
the Allied Headquarters had been moved at midnight 
to a valley in the Gulf of Nauplion. 

In consequence of the situation, Athens radio closed 
down an hour or two later with a valedictory signal 
to Malta and Alexandria. The heartbreak cannot quite 
be disguised, nor can it quench the fire of the Hel- 
lenic spirit: — 

“Last night with you — Happy days with victory 
and liberty — God with you and for you. Good luck.” 

Malta, battered and indomitable, made reply: — 

“Very grateful for your message. The Medes and 
the Persians could not make it. How shall the modern 
Attila?” 
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“We shall not forget you,” flickered back the Alex- 
andria station, “and look forward to the day of free- 
dom.” Then silence closed down on Athens. 

There remained nearly 5000 men still waiting to 
be picked up from Rafina and Raftis. This force in- 
cluded the rear guard formed by the 4th New Zealand 
Brigade. Fortunately the enemy had not discovered 
their presence, and on the night of April 27-28 the 
cruiser Ajax and the three destroyers Kingston, Kim- 
berley, and Havock lifted the entire party without 
incident. 

On the night of April 28-29, arrangements had 
‘been made to embark the last parties from Kalamata 
and Monemvasia. The military, diplomatic, and Greek 
members of the Headquarters Staff had already with- 
drawn to Crete, but Admiral Baillie-Grohman trans- 
ferred to Monemvasia, on which point General Frey- 
berg and the New Zealanders were retiring. They ar- 
rived on the night of the twenty-seventh, and took 
cover during daylight; from the concealment of an 
olive grove, while enemy reconnaissance aircraft quar- 
tered the countryside in search of them, the Rear Ad- 
miral wrote to the Commander in Chief: “The Army 
organization in rear of beaches, and the discipline of 
the troops, are magnificent — especially considering 
they have been fighting a rear-guard action from 
Salonika almost to Matapan.” 

H.M.S. Ajax with four destroyers embarked 4300 
men at Monemvasia, while from the island of Kithira 
the three corvettes lifted another thousand. Having 
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accomplished all that was in their power and lifted 
every man, Admiral Baillie-Grohman and General 
Freyberg finally embarked in the Ajax and, at 3.45 
A.M. on the twenty-ninth, proceeded to Suda Bay. 

It was estimated on the morning of the twenty- 
eighth that there were 7000 men still at Kalamata. Of 
these about 1200 were fighting units, the remainder 
being Royal Army Service Corps, Cyprian and Pales- 
tinian Pioneers, and 1500 Yugoslav refugees. The 
cruisers Perth and Phoebe and six destroyers were 
sent to embark this force, but on arrival about 9 P.M. 
news was received from shore that the Germans had 
occupied the town and that the harbor was mined. 
The Perth accordingly withdrew, and the attempt 
to withdraw the last remnants of the army in Greece 
was frustrated. 

About 500 of these escaped from the town and 
were later picked up from beaches and islands by de- 
stroyers searching in the darkness for the last pos- 
sible stragglers. On the night of April 30, the Hotspur 
and Havock discovered 700 British and Palestinian 
troops on the island of Melos and took them all off. 

The total number withdrawn from the shores of 
Greece was 50,662, of which 50,162 were brought 
into safety. The only Army losses incurred were those 
in the Slamat. 


Now that the withdrawal was over, the Second-in- 
Command was chiefly concerned with the withdrawal 
from Crete of all forces not able to take part in its 
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defense — prisoners, distressed seamen, and wounded 
— that were already a heavy drain on the island’s re- 
sources. The Delane, Thurland Castle, Comliebank, 
Corinthia, Itria, lonia, and the oiler Brambleleaf sailed 
in convoy with 11,000 troops on board. They were 
covered by the cruiser squadron and screening de- 
stroyers and escorted by the A.A. cruiser Carlisle, a 
corvette, and five destroyers. At 6.30 a.M. the 1st Bat- 
tle Squadron and the Formidable took over close es- 
cort of the convoy and guarded them to Alexandria. 
The Second-in-Command, his task done, went on 
ahead in the Orion with the Ajax. 

The Ajax’s report concludes: “Amongst the troops 
embarked were officers and men from the 19th and 
24th New Zealand Battalions, both of which had been 
taken from Alexandria to Piraeus by the Ajax two 
months earlier, and the fact that they knew the ship 
helped in the smooth organization as well as raising 
the spirit of the troops who counted the ship as an 
old friend.” 

Here the relationship between Navy and Army in 
such a campaign is epitomized. ‘The Navy’s own atti- 
tude is perhaps adequately summed up by the captain 
of the Isis, who ends his report with: “I am proud to 
command such a fine body of men who, fully realiz- 
ing the gravity of the situation and of the tasks they 
were called upon to perform, carried them out in a 
spirit of gay adventure.” 

The men they brought off had had the gaiety 
blasted out of them by high explosives, fatigue, and 
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disappointment. But their bearing was the admiration 
of all who had to do with them; not least when they 
climbed stiffly onto the crowded decks, burdened with 
full equipment, a sprig of a wild sage or rosemary be- 
tween their tecth. 


15. The Battle of Crete Begins 
(May 1- May 21) 


IT WAS AT THE END of April that the 
Fleet returned to Alexandria with the Jast convoy of 
troops from Greece. It was a rather tired Fleet, con- 
scious that it had done all that had been asked of it, 
and grateful for a brief respite before the hardest fight- 
ing of the war. 

The operations of March and April had exposed 
its ships to unremitting air attack and was subjecting 
the light forces to a gradually mounting strain and 
fatigue. There was no letup for officers or men, ex- 
cept the few hours in harbor fueling between escort- 
ing convoys, or ammunitioning between fights against 
the bombers that swarmed over the Aegean from the 
Dodecanese and later the Grecian airfields. 

By day and night gun crews and lookouts lived at 
the maximum tension of vigilance. Engine-room staffs 
nursed their overdriven machinery like anxious sec- 
onds plying sponge and towel, patching up a battered 
champion to stick it for another round. Captains and 
navigators and defense officers were afraid of dozing 
off on their feet, betrayed by the weary flesh into a 
treacherous moment of oblivion. The anti-aircraft 
cruisers had worn smooth the rifling of their gun bar- 
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rels; the destroyers, after the embarkations from the 
beaches of Attica and the Peloponnesus, had no boats 
left. 

Even their brief respite at Alexandria was not to be 
unbroken. A large and important convoy had left the 
United Kingdom bringing out tanks and mechanized 
transport for the Army of the Nile. It was escorted by 
reinforcements for the Fleet — the battleship Queen 
Elizabeth and the cruisers Naiad and Fiji—and on 
May 6 the Commander in Chief took the Fleet to sea 
to cover the passage of the convoy through the cen- 
tral Mediterranean. Advantage was taken of the 
cover of powerful forces to pass a convoy into Malta, 
and another into Suda Bay with defense equipment 
and a force of Royal Marines. 

On the way, the cruiser Ajax and three destroyers 
were detached to bombard Benghazi. This they did 
early on the morning of May 8. When proceeding to 
rejoin the Fleet they encountered two enemy supply 
ships of 3000 and 6000 tons close inshore. The de- 
stroyers Havock, Hotspur, and Imperial disposed of 
them in swift sequence. The Imperial reported observ- 
ing a motor lorry pass over the ship when her target 
blew up. 

In addition to the reinforcements escorting the 
convoy, Captain Lord Louis Mountbatten, in the 
Kelly with the 5th Destroyer Flotilla — Kashmir, Kel- 
vin, Kipling, and Jackal — had arrived at Malta some 
time earlier to operate against the enemy convoys to 


Tripoli. They had joined the Fleet during the passage 
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of the convoy and were detached on the way to repeat 
the bombardment of Benghazi. 

The convoy — one of the largest and most impor- 
tant that had been brought through the Mediterranean 
from the west — made a part of the dangerous voyage 
under cover of a fog. In these waters at this time of 
the year such a phenomenon Is so unusual as to invest 
the proceeding with a touch of the miraculous. The 
Fleet was repeatedly but unavailingly attacked by 
formations of enemy aircraft. The convoy was 
brought safely to Alexandria on May 12. It was, in 
the words of an Admiralty telegram congratulating 
the Commander in Chief, a “memorable achieve- 
ment.” 

Meanwhile, to the north, the clouds gathered. 

The German thrust through the Balkans and 
Greece had halted at Cape Matapan, seventy miles 
from Crete. Almost before the British rear guard had 
embarked, the Germans, with the forced labor of 
prisoners and Greek peasants, were feverishly level- 
ing airfields. 

It was apparent that an attack on Crete was im- 
minent; what was expected was a combined sea and 
air-borne landing, supported by the entire weight of 
the Italian Fleet and the German and Italian Air 
Forces. To defend the island against such an attack 
the Army required the co-operation of the Air Force 
to provide strong fighter protection, and the co- 
operation of the Navy to destroy the enemy’s troop 
convoys. For reasons beyond the control of the R.A.F. 
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in the Middle East, fighter protection was not available. 
The support of the Army in Crete thus became what 
is popularly known as a job for the Navy. 

Admiral Cunningham accordingly made his dispo- 
sitions and on May 15, three days after returning to 
Alexandria with the convoy of tanks for the Army, 
naval forces were at sea to the south of Crete ready 
to move to any threatened point. 

On April 22, Major General E. C. Weston, Royal 
Marines, had been sent to Crete to take over com- 
mand of all British troops on the island, to which were 
now added the 25,000 British, Dominion, and other 
troops that were in process of withdrawing there from 
Greece (the other 25,000 were taken to Egypt). His 
first task was to divide them into camps. ‘These camps 
formed the basis for subsequent tactical dispositions. 

On April 30, Major General Freyberg arrived and 
assumed command as G.O.C., Crete. General Weston 
then took over the defense of the Suda sector, gar- 
risohned by a mixed force of Royal Marines, British, 
Australian, and Greek troops, and a small force of 
naval ratings. General Weston was also placed in com- 
mand of all coast and A.A. artillery. 

The disposition of the remainder of General Frey- 
berg’s forces and the part they played in subsequent 
events ashore are described only in so far as they help 
to explain a protracted naval action, during which the 
fortunes of the Army and Navy were so closely inter- 
woven. 

* * e 
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Suda Bay was chosen as his headquarters by Captain 
J. A. V. Morse, when he assumed charge of the naval 
base on April 23. It was in peacetime a small coasting 
port with a single stone pier, dealing with a few hun- 
dred tons of cargo per month. Suda and Heraklion, 
where Captain M. H.S. Macdonald wasin charge, were 
the only two ports through which supplies, ammuni- 
tion, and reinforcements could reach the island. There 
were numbers of beaches on the south coast, but there 
was no access by road except at Selinos Kastelli and 
Tymbaki. Even here mule transport was required for 
five or six miles; and all mules had been requisitioned 
by the Greek Army for the campaign in Greece. 

To transform the little port of Suda into a center 
from which to feed and maintain an army of 25,000 
men distributed over a mountainous country; to un- 
load ships with no facilities but what they had on 
board, and get them to sea again under ceaseless bomb- 
ing attacks; to disperse the cargoes away from the 
dangers of fire and bomb destruction without cranes, 
transit sheds, or sorting areas; to conjure transport out 
of a small, poor island that had already been raked over 
by the requisitionings of the Greek Army during its 
desperate repulse of the Italian invaders — these were 
some of the problems that confronted the Captain-in- 
Charge and his handful of assistants at the outset of 
their task. 

During the first half of May, the enemy air forces 
concentrated upon bombing ships unloading in Suda 
Harbor, in an endeavor to prevent stores and equip- 
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ment from reaching the garrison. As attacks increased 
in number and violence, the local peasant labor em- 
ployed in unloading ships at Suda dwindled. Lack 
of stevedores was added to the Captain-in-Charge’s 
anxieties. Finally, the New Zealand Brigade furnished 
a dock company. Of all the New Zealanders’ achieve- 
ments in the battle that was to follow, none was finer 
or more courageous than the work of these voluntary 
stevedores who went on unloading until the bombs 
were actually falling on them, and then took cover 
reluctantly. When the invasion commenced, these 
valiant men joined General Weston’s force in the 
defense of the Suda sector. 

The German invasion of Crete began on the morn- 
ing of May 20. 

It had been preceded by an appalling hammering 
of the island from the new German airfields in 
Greece. Intense attacks were launched against the 
R.A.F. fighters on the airfields at Maleme and Hera- 
klion. There were no reinforcements of aircraft or 
crews then available in Egypt, and bases in Libya were 
too far away to give fighter support. It was decided 
to evacuate the Maleme and Heraklion airfields. By 
May 19 the evacuation had been concluded. 

The Germans then turned their attention to the 
crews of the A.A. batteries guarding the airfields, 
Maleme being subjected to a bombardment which 
reached a dreadful climax at 7 a.m. the next morning, 
the day of the invasion. 

By 8 a.M., when all gun crews had been incapaci- 
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tated or driven into trench cover, convoys of gliders, 
escorted by fighters and dive bombers, arrived. Three 
companies landed at Maleme, a fourth south of Canea, 
and a fifth on the Akrotiri Peninsula. Low-altitude 
bombing and machine-gunning of trenches went on 
ceaselessly during these landings, keeping the defend- 
ers pinned to the ground. 

At Maleme, forty to fifty gliders were used in the 
invasion. The majority crash-landed in the bed of the 
gully west of the airfield, out of the direct line of 
fire from the defenders. Before action could be taken 
against them, the attackers had reached positions on 
the high ground to the west, overlooking the airfield. 
In the Canea area, similar surprise tactics secured an 
initial success. The gun crews were killed or driven 
underground by devastating bombing and machine- 
gunning, while the gliders landed practically unper- 
ceived. At Akrotiri Peninsula the air support which 
the Germans expected failed to materialize. Some of 
the gliders became unhooked over the sea and dropped 
into it. A number crashed violently on landing, killing 
or disabling the occupants; several were shot down. 
The remainder were surrounded as they landed and 
the occupants killed or captured. 

This initial surprise assault was the role assigned to 
the gliders. They were followed a quarter of an hour 
later by parachutists. 

At Maleme, some descended south and east of the 
airfield and were rapidly wiped out. Those who landed 
to the west of the airfield were protected by the cov- 
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ering fire of the glider troops and collected them- 
selves into a strong force which by afternoon had 
killed or wounded all the defenders of the western 
edge of the airfield. During the afternoon a second 
wave of parachutists landed, this time at Retimo and 
Heraklion. Large numbers were killed on landing and 
by evening the position in these areas was well in 
hand. 

The situation by the end of the day was, on the 
whole, not unsatisfactory. Some 750 glider shock 
troops and 8000 parachutists had been landed. At 
Maleme the western side of the airfield was in Ger- 
man hands; but in the Canea, Retimo, and Heraklion 
areas parachute landings had failed to achieve their 
object, and heavy casualties had been sustained by 
the invaders. 


Towards evening, air reconnaissance having re- 
ported the presence of caiques in the Aegean, the 
naval Commander in Chief dispatched a light force 
to the northwest of Crete. It consisted of the cruisers 
Naiad and Perth, and the destroyers Kandahar, Nu- 
bian, Kingston, and Juno, under the command of 
Rear Admiral FE. L. S. King. Passing through the Kaso 
Strait to the east of Crete in the darkness, a force of 
six E-boats was sighted by the Juno. Failing in her at- 
tempt to ram the nearest, the Juno engaged them with 
machine-gun fire. Four were damaged but they es- 
caped in the darkness. ‘That same night, the destroyers 
Jervis, Nizam, and Ilex bombarded the enemy airfield 
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at Scarpanto in the Dodecanese, one of the principal 
enemy air bases for the attack on Crete. They then 
attached themselves to the cruisers. 

Besides Admiral King’s squadron, a powerful force 
under Rear Admiral H. B. Rawlings, consisting of the 
battleships Warspite and Valiant, screened by eight 
destroyers, lay to the west of Crete on the lookout 
for the expected intervention by the Italian Fleet. 

Rear Admiral I. G. Glennie with the cruisers Dido, 
Ajax, and Orion and four destroyers, was searching 
the south coast of Greece. Another cruiser force, con- 
sisting of the Gloucester and Fiji, was ne west 
of Crete. 

No further incidents occurred at sea that night. 


On the morning of May 21, more parachutists 
were dropped in the Canea area, but the situation re- 
mained well in hand. At Retimo, Australian and Greek 
troops drove the enemy out of the defended area round 
the airfield. At Heraklion, most of the remnants of the 
enemy were mopped up, the survivors are to 
the hills. 

Maleme, however, remained the storm center. Ig- 
noring the losses caused by fire from British positions 
to the eastward and southeastward of the airfield, 
single troop-carrying aircraft arrived and landed in 
a steady stream. The bombers systematically searched 
out and battered into silence the batteries and ma- 
chine-gun positions: fighters quartered every square 
yard of ground, flying as low as fifty feet, viciously 
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spraying every movement with machine-gun and can- 
non fire. Under a pall of dust and smoke, the enemy 
gradually reinforced and extended their positions. By 
the evening the troop carriers were landing on the 
airfield three at a time with the regularity of suburban 
trains in the rush hours. 


16. Naked under Heaven 
(May 21-— May 23) 


FROM DAYLIGHT on May 21, the Fleet 
became aware of the fury of the German air attacks 
that were to be its ordeal. The Battle Fleet was at- 
tacked once during the forenoon and for two and a 
half hours during the afternoon. Admiral King’s 
squadron was bombed continuously from 9.50 A.M. 
for four hours. The destroyer Juno, commanded by 
Commander St. J. R. J. Tyrwhitt, was hit by bombs 
about 1 P.M. and the after boiler room and the en- 
gine room were blown open to the sea. A third bomb 
detonated the after magazine. She broke in half and 
sank in sixty seconds. A petty officer, Edwin Lumley, 
blown over the side from his gun by the explosion and 
badly burned, swam forty yards into the thick layer 
of floating oil fuel to rescue a shipmate in difficulties. 
The Kandahar, Nubian, and Kingston between them 
rescued six officers and ninety-one ratings. 

The attacks were practically incessant. Several 
bombers were shot down, but nobody had time to 
count them. 

Admiral Glennie’s cruisers were heavily attacked 
during the forenoon and the Ajax damaged by near 
misses. After two and a half hours of bombing during 
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the afternoon, they were again attacked in the evening. 

In this and subsequent bombings, every form of at- 
tack was made on the ships: high level, single, and 
formation; massed bombing by Junkers 87’s and 88’s 
and Heinkel III’s; high-speed horizontal attacks by 
Messerschmitts, or shallow dives at a height of a few 
hundred feet; torpedo attacks at dusk. Aircraft re- 
turned to their adjoining airfields, bombed up, am- 
munitioned, refueled, and returned independently to 
the attack. 


There is no spot more naked under heaven than 
the deck of a destroyer as a stick of bombs falls slant- 
ing towards it. The assailant may be the size of a gnat 
on the rim of a far-off cloud: it may be a raid ap- 
proaching from four quarters,- roaring down with 
machine guns and cannon spraying the decks with 
explosive shell; the bombs may fall unheralded out of 
the blinding Mediterranean sun or low-lying cloud; 
they may burst on the surface of the sea, flinging myr- 
iad splinters of steel abroad, killing or wounding 
everybody in their path, piercing anything but ar- 
mor; they may burst under the surface, throwing 
up the water in the semblance of gigantic monoliths 
that, as they collapse, deluge the pom-poms and ma- 
chine guns and their crews, and flood the ventilation 
trunks. These explosions lift the ship as if a giant had 
kicked her, wrenching the steering gear, straining 
frames and plates. They are called near misses, and 
men, watching the bombs screaming down at the 
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ship, thank God for them as the alternative to a direct 
hit. 

The principal armament engages hostile aircraft 
directly they are sighted. The elevated muzzles of the 
guns seem to lick at them with hot tongues of yellow 
flame; the blast, when each round is fired, shakes the 
ship as if she sobbed with rage. The shell bursts are 
like gray mushrooms, springing up over the blue field 
of the sky, and slowly dissolving. As the assailant dives, 
the pom-poms open up: Bren guns and Oerlikons fol- 
low in a hard deafening stammer of sound that stuns 
the senses. Every eye is on the bomber as the tracers 
soar in long curves towards it. The bomb is released 
—a stick of them. They begin to fall; they fall scream- 
ing in a hideous crescendo. 

The gunlayer — the man who actually fires the gun 
—is of all most happy in that hour. He can concen- 
trate on destroying the enemy with his own hands. 
The gun crews, lookouts, signalmen, can at least see 
what is going on. But there are scores of men in the 
engine and boiler rooms, ammunition supply parties 
in the magazines, fire and damage control units scat- 
tered about between decks, who see nothing and know 
nothing; they can only count the revolutions as they 
slow or quicken, note the heel to port or starboard as 
the ship answers her rudder, dodging the falling 
bombs. They listen to the unending roar of the guns 
above the shuddering upper deck. They wait, and in 
the process much is revealed to them. 

A stoker petty officer in one of the destroyers that 
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had been near-missed by a stick of seven bombs pro- 
ceeded to the fore-magazine flooding valve, which 
was on the seamen’s mess deck. Here he observed an 
ordinary seaman, one of the local fire party, sadly con- 
templating the shattered crockery of his mess. His lips 
moved as if in prayer. ““What’s wrong with you?” de- 
manded the petty officer, shouting above the roar of 
gunfire. 

The lad pointed a tragic finger at the debris. 
“‘There’s two bottles of pickles there, smashed on the 
deck. They was unopened.” 

“There’s plenty more in the purser’s store,” said 
the petty officer. The boy nodded, inconsolable. 
“That’s right: but if you knowed the job we had to 
get our caterer to draw this lot.” Another near miss 
lifted the ship and dropped her, shuddering. 

“He ain’t pickle-minded,” explained the ordinary 
seaman. 

Half an hour before midnight on the twenty-first, 
Rear Admiral Glennie’s cruisers and the destroyers 
Janus, Kimberley, Hasty, and Hereward sighted an 
enemy convoy of small steamers and caiques escorted 
by torpedo boats, eighteen miles north of Canea. Be- 
sides troops, the convoy carried artillery, motorcycles, 
cars, and light tanks. 

They were first sighted by the Janus on the Dido’s 
port bow, and one of the torpedo boats fired a couple 
of torpedoes at her which she avoided. The Dido raked 
the torpedo boat with multiple pom-poms and the 
Ajax blew her to pieces with a broadside. ‘The search- 
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lights of the cruisers illuminated an incredible scene 
of retribution for the pitiless bombing they had under- 
gone all day. The destroyers hurled themselves into 
the attack like terriers in a rat pit. That none of them 
collided as they rushed upon caique after caique, 
sinking them by ramming or gunfire, points to some 
nicety of ship handling. In the words of their admiral, 
they “conducted themselves with energy and zest.” 
When, a couple of hours later, they finally withdrew 
to the westward, only a few sinking wrecks lay blaz- 
ing in the darkness. The sea invaders of Crete, to the 
number of about 4ooo, had been annihilated. 

Early next morning, May 22, Admiral King’s 
squadron, strengthened the previous day by the ant- 
aircraft cruisers Carlisle and Calcutta, sighted another 
force of caiques escorted by destroyers. The cruisers 
had then penetrated dangerously far into the Aegean 
and their ammunition was running low. Air attacks 
were developing to a serious pitch of ferocity, and 
when the convoy turned back under cover of a smoke 
screen, Rear Admiral King, having sunk everything 
within gun range, recalled his destroyers from the 
pursuit and withdrew westward towards the Battle 
Fleet. 

From 1o A.M. till noon, the squadron was bombed 
without respite. Waves of Junkers 87’s swept down 
out of the sun and the Naiad counted thirty-six misses, 
many of them “near” ones, in ten minutes. Some of her 
compartments became flooded, which reduced her 
speed. Only two turrets remained in action. Half an 
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hour later the Carlisle was hit and set on fire. Her cap- 
tain, Captain T. C. Hampton, was killed. The de- 
stroyer Kingston closed her to stand by in case of need, 
but received a curt signal: “Keep clear of me.” The 
Carlisle put the fires out and continued to fight back 
furiously. At 1.15 P.M. a torpedo attack was dodged 
by the Naiad. A few minutes later the Battle Fleet 
was sighted coming to their support from the west- 
ward. Both battleships were hit during the afternoon, 
but not seriously damaged. 

The first casualty of the day was the destroyer 
Greyhound, returning from sinking a caique flying 
the swastika flag, seen lurking off one of the islands. 
The Greyhound was attacked by eight dive bombers 
and hit three times. The 3-inch gun continued to fire 
until it was wiped out by the third bomb. The 5-inch 
machine guns went on firing to the last. She sank in 
four minutes, having launched the only boat she had 
left, a whaler. 

The destroyers Kandahar and Kingston went to 
the rescue of the Greyhound’s crew, supported by the 
gunfire of the cruisers Fiji and Gloucester. They low- 
ered their whalers and under a savage bombing and 
machine-gun attack picked up a number of officers 
and ratings, including the Greyhound’s captain, Com- 
mander W. R. Marshall-A’Deane. But staying longer 
meant the suicidal destruction of fighting units. They 
flung their carley floats among the survivors and with- 
drew; and of all cups men are called upon to drink in 
war, there is none more bitter than this. 
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_ The Germans then concentrated on machine-gun- 
ning the swimmers and occupants of the rafts and 
whalers. The first lieutenant, Lieutenant R. Scott, 
Lieutenant Commander (Engineer) R. E. G. Brem- 
ner, and Mr. J. W. Chase, Warrant Gunner (Tor- 
pedo), were killed in this way. 

As the rescuers withdrew under continuous waves 
of attack, the cruiser Gloucester, commanded by 
Captain H. A. Rowley (who was not among the 
survivors), was hit and hit again, and brought to a 
standstill, heavily on fire. The Fiji closed the Glouces- 
ter, and dropped all her floats and boats. She could do 
no more. The Fiji had practically no ammunition left, 
the Kingston and Kandabar were not much better 
off, and their oil fuel was running low. With heavy 
hearts the little force withdrew to the southward, 
and the Gloucester’s crew, most of whom were then 
in the water awaiting machine-gunning, cheered them 
as they went. 

For three hours after that, air attacks on the Fiji 
and her attendant destroyers never ceased. For three 
hours they wove their paths through near misses and 
far misses, through deluges of water and flying splin- 
ters, as if sustained by some enchantment. The Fiji 
had only pom-pom and machine-gun ammunition left. 
At 7 p.M. when the sky was overcast with low-lying 
cloud, a bomb struck her, flooding one boiler room 
and putting the compasses out of action. She listed 
slowly to port and for a while struggled on at reduced 
speed, but at last she lay stopped; the only remaining 
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effective pom-pom continued firing while she waited 
for the inevitable end. Her company were not kept 
long in suspense. Another bomb crashed into her, 
bringing down the mast and tearing open the deck 
from end to end. Captain P. B. R. W. William-Powlett 
gave the order to abandon ship and the men who had 
fought so good a fight obeyed calmly and cheerfully, 
heartened by the destroyers’ promise to return after 
dark. 

This the Kingston and Kandabar did, and spent two 
hours searching the vicinity; guided by torches flash- 
ing from the rafts, Lieutenant Commander P. Somer- 
ville, commanding the Kingston, rescued 339 officers 
and men from the water; the Kandahar (Commander 
W. G. A. Robson) fished out 184. 

Commander Marshall-A’Deane of the sunken Grey- 
bound had been picked up earlier in the day by the 
Kandahar. While the Kandabar was busy picking up 
men from the Fiji’s rafts, Commander Marshall- 
A’Deane, who was helping in the rescue work, saw 
a man in difficulties in the water. He dived overboard 
and swam into the darkness to help him, and was not 
seen again. For this gallant attempt he was posthu- 
mously awarded the Albert Medal. 

Their task completed, the Kandahar and Kingston 
made rendezvous with Admiral King’s squadron in the 
dawn of the twenty-third. 


Ashore in Crete the failure of the convoys to arrive 
must have been a serious setback for the enemy. At 
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Canea, Heraklion, and Retimo the parachute attacks 
had failed and the invaders had lost heavily. Only at 
Maleme had there been any success, and it was char- 
acteristic of the Germans that in the moment of re- 
verse they graspéd this one success and exploited it 
to the utmost. They flung their entire energy into con- 
solidating their hold on the airfield. All day the air at- 
tacks on the defenders never slackened. By evening the 
enemy had practically uninterrupted use of the air- 
field. Reinforcements and air-borne equipment poured 
in in an unending stream. 

During the afternoon of the twenty-second, the sth 
Destroyer Flotilla (the Kelly, Kashmir, Kipling, Kel- 
vin, and Jackal) had joined Admiral King’s forces 
from Malta, and as soon as it was dark was dispatched 
to search for survivors from the Fiji and Gloucester. 
The flotilla then proceeded to bombard Maleme, and 
encountering two caiques bound for Crete sank them 
both. 

At 4 A.M. on the twenty-third, the Commander in 
Chief ordered all forces to return to Alexandria to re- 
fuel and ammunition. When south of Crete the 5th 
Flotilla (from which Kelvin and Jackal had been de- 
tached) was attacked, and the Kelly and Kashmir 
dodged sticks of bombs from four Dorniers. Just 
before 8 a.m. a formation of a couple of dozen Jun- 
kers 87’s attacked. The Kashmir, after dodging half a 
dozen bombs, was hit. She heeled over and sank in 
two minutes, During those two minutes Ordinary Sea- 
man Ian D. Rhodes, Royal Australian Naval Volun- 
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teer Reserve, when his Oerlikon gun submerged, 
climbed over the wreckage to the other gun and, as 
the ship was sinking under him, opened fire on the 
attacking aircraft and shot it down. The Kelly was 
the next to go, struck by a rooo-pound bomb when 
she was doing thirty knots under full starboard rudder. 
During her previous service in home waters she had 
been once mined and once torpedoed, and each time 
she had struggled gallantly back to harbor, and 
emerged to fight again another day. But this time 
there was no return for the Kelly. With every gun 
blazing defiance she capsized, floated bottom up for 
a while, and sank at last. 

Commander A. St. Clair-Ford in the Kipling closed 
at full speed, and became the target for a further at- 
tack. This the Kipling eluded, and lowering all her 
boats and carley floats rescued all surviving officers 
and men from the Kelly, 128 of them. She then turned 
her attention to the Kashmir, rescuing her captain, 
Commander H. A. King, and 152 officers and men. 
While she was so busying herself, six bombing at- 
tacks were made on her; some were single aircraft, 
sometimes they came at her in groups, all dropping a 
full load. | 

As each attack developed, the Kipling had to leave 
her rescue work and devote her attention to dodging 
bombs and to beating off her assailants. The motorboat 
was in the water, but still secured to the falls, when 
one of these attacks commenced. Commander St. 
Clair-Ford was compelled to start his engines and get 
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way on the ship with the utmost urgency. Every ef- 
fort was made to get the boat clear, but there was no 
time. She dragged under, tearing the davits out of the 
ship. They carried with them the first lieutenant, 
Lieutenant Commander J. E. S. Bush, and the first 
lieutenant of the Kelly, Lieutenant Commander Lord 
Hugh Beresford, who were trying desperately to cut 
the falls. 

The Kipling then made her way to Alexandria, hav- 
ing survived, between 8.20 A.M. and 1 P.M., forty at- 
tacks by aircraft and the perils of eighty-three bombs. 

That night, May 23, those ships which were still 
afloat reached Alexandria safely. Early the previous 
morning the destroyers Decoy and Hero had em- 
barked the King of Greece, his suite, and the British 
Minister from a small bay on the south coast of Crete. 
They returned to Alexandria under protection of the 
battleships. 


17. The Claw Takes Hold 
(May 24 — May 27) 


IT WAS NOW CLEAR to the Commander 
in Chief that a sea-borne landing in Crete could be 
prevented only at a terrible cost to the Fleet. In fact, 
at the present rate of sinking and damage, a point 
would be reached within a few days when the com- 
mand of the eastern Mediterranean would be jeopard- 
ized. It remained to be seen whether the Germans 
could achieve the conquest of Crete by air. Already 
there were indications that the maintenance of sup- 
plies to the British troops in the island was hourly be- 
coming more difficult under the unopposed bomb- 
ing and machine-gunning. 

The Captain-in-Charge at Suda, whose headquar- 
ters were dug out of a quarry, watched the sickening 
one-sidedness of the battle as the troop carriers ar- 
rived and left in a ceaseless flow. Things were not 
looking too good. If evacuation became necessary it 
would be from Sphakia, a fishing village on the south 
coast, with an adequate beach. He decided to send 
wireless equipment there to secure communications 
with the Commander in Chief at Alexandria in case he 
had to control an evacuation from that point. 

This task was entrusted to Lieutenant A. H. Blake, 
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commanding motor launch 1011, and Paymaster Lieu- 
tenant B. H. Dunn, with orders to proceed after dark. 
On clearing the southwest corner of the island, motor 
launch ro11 ran into an easterly gale and had to take 
shelter at Selinos Kastelli. Soon after dawn the launch 
was sighted and attacked by four bombers and five 
fighters. The only gun was blown overboard and 
Mr. C. A. Windebank, Warrant Telegraphist, killed. 
The launch was sunk. The officers and men swam 
ashore under a hail of machine-gun bullets and set out 
to walk over the mountains to Sphakia, guided by 
Greeks. They had no food, but sometimes obtained 
goats’ milk. One night was spent in the snow at 7000 
feet elevation. They reached Sphakia early on the 
twenty-seventh, but the wireless equipment as at 
the bottom of the sea. 


Meanwhile, things had been going badly on the 
island. After a furious bombing attack on May 25, 
the enemy attacked eastward from Maleme, and the 
defenders were forced to withdraw. The following 
day General Weston, Royal Marines, took over com- 
mand of the western front. The mine layer Abdiel 
landed reinforcements at Suda on the night of the 
twenty-fourth and again on the twenty-sixth, return- 
ing each time with wounded and prisoners. She was 
accompanied by the destroyers Hero and Nizam. Al- 
though the force was heavily bombed during the 
passages, none of the ships was hit. 


* * % 
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On the twenty-fifth the Commander in Chief de- 
cided to attack the enemy airfield at Scarpanto in the 
Dodecanese and destroy bombers taking part in the 
operations. At noon Vice-Admiral Pridham-Wippell, 
flying his flag in H.M.S. Queen Elizabeth, sailed with 
the Barham, the aircraft carrier Formidable, the flagship 
of Rear Admiral D. W. Boyd, commanded by Cap- 
tain A. W. La T. Bisset, and eight destroyers. Early 
next morning when about one hundred miles from 
Scarpanto, the aircraft carrier Formidable’s Albacores 
made a surprise bombing attack on the airfield; the 
Fulmars followed, machine-gunning the parked lines 
of aircraft and putting them out of action. They then 
withdrew and the Fulmars spent the forenoon in 
combat with enemy aircraft that approached the Fleet, 
shooting down all they could reach. At 1.20 P.M., 
when all the fighters except two had landed on the 
carrier to refuel, a large force of enemy aircraft was 
seen approaching from the African coast. Diving 
through the fleet’s barrage, a Ju.87 swooped on the 
Formidable and hit her forward. About eight more 
then attacked, and she was hit again. She extinguished 
the fire caused by the explosion, her two Fulmars 
landed on, and, although considerably damaged, she 
continued to operate her fighters tll dark, when a 
course was set for Alexandria under destroyer escort. 

At the same time that the Formidable was hit, the 
Nubian, one of the destroyers in the screen, was struck 
by a bomb aft, which wiped out the after guns. A few 
minutes later a violent explosion sent flames and 
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smoke 200 feet into the air, suggesting that the stored 
depth charges had gone up. Commander R. W. Raven- 
hill, the Nubian’s captain, found to his surprise that 
the engines were still working and although the rud- 
der had gone he contrived to steer with the propel- 
lers, setting course for Alexandria. Another destroyer, 
the Jervis, that closed him after the bomb struck, re- 
mained in company. The flooding aft was so extensive 
that Commander Ravenhill gave orders to fire tor- 
pedoes and jettison everything that would help lighten 
the ship. He records ruefully that in the process some 
zealot threw overboard the officers’ laundry, which 
was in a basket in the after flat. An attack was made 
on the crippled ship an hour later by five high-level 
bombers, but by stopping one engine Commander 
Ravenhill contrived to dodge the bombs and brought 
his ship into harbor without further damage. 


That night, May 26, the pressure on the exhausted 
holders of the western front made a withdrawal neces- 
sary. Under the command of General Weston, a rear- 
guard action by Royal Marines, Australian and New 
Zealand Brigades, and counterattacks with the bayonet 
by a Maori battalion, enabled the withdrawal to be 
effected and the defenders commenced to move south- 
ward towards Sphakia. 

Captain Morse, his staff officer, Commander C. 
Wauchope, and a skeleton staff (the remainder had 
been embarked in the Abdiel) joined General Frey- 
berg at his headquarters under a tree in a gully near 
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Suda Point. While they made preparations to leave 
Suda and transport themselves and their staffs by night 
to Sphakia, questing aircraft circled overhead, bomb- 
ing and machine-gunning every movement in the 
vicinity. 

The decision to leave Suda Bay meant the dispersal 
of a fleet of small craft that had become available there, 
as patrol vessels and for mine sweeping, after the with- 
drawal of the Army from Greece. This seems the 
proper moment to tell their story. 

They were the corvette Salvia, the mine sweepers 
Widnes, Derby, and Lanner, and the trawler Moon- 
stone; four South African-built whalers, Syvern, Kos 
"21, 22, 23, and the motor launches 7077, 2030, and 
1032. There were also three A-lighters, Nos. 6, 76, 
and 20, under the command of Lieutenant B. W. 
Waters. Their individual captains were Lieutenant J. 
D. Sutton, Sub-Lieutenant A. Howarth, and Mr. E. J. 
Boissel, Boatswain. 

Three of these — the Salvia, Derby, and Moonstone 
— were withdrawn for service elsewhere before the 
invasion commenced. With the exception of the Lan- 
ner, Kos 21, and motor launch 7032, all the remainder 
were sunk. The Lanner was a little trawler with a 
Maltese crew commanded by an Aberdeen captain, 
Skipper W. Stewart. The Salvia, under the command 
of Lieutenant Commander J. I. Miller, and the Lanner 
were singled out for special mention by Captain 
Morse. Throughout the preliminary bombing and 
the final attack they went “fearless and determined” 
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about their hazardous duties. ‘The words are the words 
of the dispatch; they applied to a handful of Maltese 
led by a Scottish fisherman with a pensioner chief 
stoker in charge in the engine room; and a corvette’s 
crew, mostly very young, many of them civilians be- 
fore the war, commanded by an officer of the Reserve 
with a D.S.O. already to his credit. Perpetually 
bombed and machine-gunned, with no more cover 
than their shrapnel helmets, they patrolled the coast, 
swept the channels, covered the arrival of reinforce- 
ments and the unloading of stores, fought the fires in 
ships ablaze in the harbor, towed sinking ones to the 
beach; their guns were in action all day, giving as 
good as they got and shooting down their assailants 
if they were betrayed into a moment’s unwariness. 
Although these two little ships were specially 
singled out for mention there was little to choose be- 
tween the service they performed and that of the — 
remainder of the Crete Patrol Force. What the Salvia 
and Lanner did, the others did as long as they re- 
mained afloat. The Widnes (Lieutenant Commander 
A. G. Brookes) and the South African whaler Kos 23 
were lost on the twentieth, both bombed and beached. 
On the twenty-third the Syvern was attacked and 
fourteen bombs were dropped on her. Her captain, 
Lieutenant Commander R. E. Clarke, was wounded, 
and the first lieutenant, Lieutenant A. R. J. Tilston, 
took command. Two days previously she had been 
attacked and set on fire. The ammunition locker had 
been ablaze and a number of shells exploded, but, in 
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a lull, Ordinary Seamen Gutteridge and Efan pro- 
ceeded to throw the remainder overboard and ex- 
tinguish the fires. 

At midnight on May 26 all the patrol craft were 
ordered to sail for Alexandria, proceeding west-about. 
The Syvern and the Kos 22 (Lieutenant H. D. Foxon) 
lay up under the cliffs next day waiting for dark- 
ness to proceed on their way, but towards evening 
they were sighted by bombers and both ships were hit 
and blew up. The surviving officers and men struggled 
ashore and made their way overland to Sphakia. 

The Kos 21, commanded by Lieutenant Com- 
mander I. F. H. Wilson, struggled across to the Afri- 
can coast under severe bombing attacks which twice 
disabled the engines and wrecked compasses and wire- 
less. With her dead and wounded she eventually 
reached Alexandria, having accounted for three enemy 
aircraft. 

Of the three motor launches, the fate of the 7072 
has already been recorded. The other two, the 2030 
and 1032, proceeded in company at 10 P.M. on the 
twenty-seventh, but lost sight of each other in the 
darkness. 

At 5.30 A.M. on the twenty-eighth, the motor launch 
1030, commanded by Lieutenant W. O. Cooksey, was 
bombed when fifteen miles west of the island of 
Gavdopula. The launch began to sink and under a 
withering machine-gun fire they took to the dinghy 
and the raft. For twenty hours they rowed and baled, 
towing the raft against a heavy sea. There was insuffi- 
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cient room in the dinghy for all, and three of them had 
to cling to the raft, pounded by the waves. They took 
it in turns to occupy the raft, asking for relief when 
they reached complete exhaustion. 

They landed at last on the island, repaired the 
dinghy, which was full of bullet holes, and made for 
Crete, twenty miles distant; and so eventually reached 
Sphakia. 

Meanwhile, the 2032, commanded by Lieutenant 
E. N. Rose, having searched in vain for her consort, 
shaped course for Alexandria; during the passage she 
beat off an aircraft with her guns, after a twenty- 
minute duel, and arrived safely, the only motor launch 
to survive. 

The A-lighter No. 76, already mentioned, under 
command of Mr. E. J. Boissel, Boatswain, was one of 
the earliest arrivals at Suda Bay, having reached there 
from Tobruk. One of the engines was damaged by a 
bomb and, as there were no spare parts available to 
repair it, the A. 76 continued to work on the other one 
alone right through the evacuation of Greece until 
the Crete invasion, landing troops, lorries, Bren gun 
carriers, clothing, food, and stores from the transports. 
She survived thirty-seven direct attacks and after 
twenty-eight days of it her captain recorded that his 
crew was beginning to feel the strain. “They began 
to look,” he said, “to my coxswain, Able Seaman Mark- 
wick, and myself for encouragement to carry on.” 
Having betrayed the fact that they were merely mor- 
tal and presumably having received the encouragement 
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they sought, they carried on undaunted until May 27, 
when they were ordered to sink their lighter and em- 
bark in the Abdiel. 


Admiral Pridham-Wippell’s force — the battleships 
Queen Elizabeth, under the command of Captain C. 
B. Barry, the Barham, commanded by Captain G. C. 
Cooke, and five destroyers — was off Kaso Strait on 
the morning of that day, covering the return of the 
A bdiel. Just before 9 a.m. fifteen aircraft attacked the 
force out of the sun, hitting the Barham on one of her 
turrets and starting a serious fire which was eventually 
extinguished. ‘I'wo of the attackers were shot down 
and another damaged. The force returned to Alexan- 
dria that evening. They found on arrival that orders 
had been received to withdraw the Army from Crete 
forthwith. 

On Crete itself, this day (May 27) had been spent 
by Captain Morse and Commander Wauchope at the 
combined headquarters they shared with General 
Freyberg under a tree a mile and a half west of the 
Signal Station. The road past it was perpetually 
bombed and machine-gunned, and towards evening 
the site itself was subjected to the same unpleasantness. 
Bombs repeatedly struck the hillside above them and 
bounced down the slope towards them like footballs, 
before exploding. An attempt to fetch provisions from 
the dock area resulted in Lieutenant Commander I. G. 
Robertson being seriously wounded and Leading Sea- 
man Simonite killed. The lorry in which they had un- 
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dertaken this desperate sortie was burnt out with 
everybody’s belongings. 

At 9 p.M. Captain Morse gave orders for the wire- 
less station to be destroyed. A portable set was loaded 
into a lorry for use at Sphakia, the one previously dis- 
patched having been lost in the motor launch 70712, 
and at 10 P.M. the little convoy of lorries, with Gen- 
eral Freyberg and Captain Morse and their staffs, 
started for Sphakia. Under cover of General Weston’s 
rear-guard action, a general withdrawal of the troops 
to Sphakia had begun. Progress was slow owing to 
congestion on the single mountain road, with its ap- 
palling surfaces. Dawn on May 28 found the convoy 
some distance, from its destination, on a plateau that 
afforded cover in olive groves. The lorries turned into 
this concealment just in time, as reconnaissance air- 
craft and bombers appeared a few minutes later and 
began bombing the road. 

The jolting had, however, damaged the valves of 
the wireless set. As they depended on it to keep in 
touch with the Commander in Chief at Alexandria 
during the evacuation, it became necessary to find 
some alternative means of communication. The R.A.F. 
unit, which had originally been stationed at Maleme, 
was known to have sent a portable set to Sphakia on 
the night of the twenty-fifth. Captain Morse decided 
to go in search of it. At 10 A.M. on May 28, he found 
it in a cave about a mile from Sphakia and here the 
three Services made their headquarters. This R.A.F. 
wireless set remained the only link between the Head- 
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quarters of the Middle East Command, the Navy at 
Alexandria, and the retreating defenders of Crete, who 
gathered in ever-increasing numbers on the plateau 
overlooking the tiny fishing village of Sphakia. Rations 
were running short, and here they spent the hours of 
daylight crouched under bushes and stones and any- 
thing that would offer concealment from enemy air- 
craft. | | 

In the meanwhile the rear-guard action under Gen- 
eral Weston was stubbornly holding the enemy from 
pressing too closely on the heels of our exhausted 
troops who had themselves, a few weeks previously, 
fought a rear-guard action the length of Greece and 
had now been subjected to ceaseless bombing without 
aerial protection for a week, fighting day and night. 


18. Once More unto the Breach 
(May 28 —June 1) 


ADMIRAL CUNNINGHAM had been out 
of touch with events in Crete from about 9 P.M. on 
May 27, when the wireless station at Suda Bay had 
been destroyed, until the forenoon of the twenty- 
eighth, when the Captain-in-Charge reached the cave 
at Sphakia. But by some incredible feat of clairvoy- 
ance, Captain Morse in his last message from Suda gave 
an estimate of the number of troops that would be 
available for embarkation during the next four nights 
from Sphakia, Plaka Bay, Heraklion, and T'ymbaki, 
and in the event these numbers proved substantially 
correct. 

In making his dispositions for the evacuation the 
Commander in Chief decided that the main embarka- 
tion on the night of May 28-29 should be from 
Heraklion. On the twenty-third, the enemy had de- 
livered an ultimatum to the garrison to surrender, but 
this had been rejected by the British and Greek Com- ° 
manders. 

At 6 a.M. on May 28, Rear Admiral Rawlings sailed 
from Alexandria with the cruisers Orion, Ajax, and 
Dido and six destroyers, to lift the Heraklion garrison. 

_ Air attacks began at 5 p.m. when the force was 
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about ninety miles from Scarpanto, the enemy air 
base in the Dodecanese. At 7.20 p.m. the Imperial, one 
of the destroyer escort, was narrowly missed by a 
bomb, and at 8.10 p.m. the Ajax was even more nar- 
rowly missed, being damaged above the waterline and 
sustaining a number of casualties. As soon as it was 
dark she was ordered to return to Alexandria; this was 
no venture for a lame duck. 

The force reached Heraklion at 11.30 p.m. The two 
cruisers Orion and Dido remained off the entrance 
while the destroyers entered the harbor four at a time, 
filled up to capacity alongside the pier, and transferred 
the troops to the cruisers. Embarkation proceeded un- 
der direction of Captain Macdonald, the naval Officer- 
in-Charge. It was complete by 3 a.m. when the Kim- 
berley and Imperial cleared the harbor with the entire 
rear guard. Except for wounded in hospital too ill to 
move, not one of the British force was left behind. 

At the same time.a force of destroyers, the Napier, 
Nizam, Kelvin, and Kandahar, under Captain S. H. T. 
Arliss, proceeded to Sphakia. They carried extra 
boats, provisions, and ammunition for the troops to 
be embarked on subsequent nights, and took off all 
then available on the Sphakia beach. The Napier’s 
passengers included three women, one Chinese, two 
children, and a dog. The imagination tends to wander 
in conjecture as to their subsequent story. Anyhow, 
they all reached Alexandria safely by 5 p.m. on the 
twenty-ninth. 

With Admiral Rawlings’s force, however, things 
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did not go so smoothly. Three quarters of an hour after 
leaving Heraklion, the Imperial’s steering gear broke 
down as a result of the near miss the previous day. 
They were still off a hostile shore and if they were 
to run the gantlet of the Kaso Strait under protection 
of darkness there was no time to waste. The Hotspur 
was ordered to embark the Imperial’s complement, 
which included part of the rear guard, and to sink her. 
This she did, rejoining the squadron with 900 men 
on board just after sunrise. Speed was increased to the 
maximum, but the rising sun revealed them an hour 
and a half behind their program. As they turned south- 
ward into the Kaso Strait, attacks from Junkers began 
with grim savagery. 

At 6.25 a.M. on May 29, the Hereward was hit and 
fell out of line. To linger so close to enemy air bases 
with ships crowded with troops was to invite further 
disaster. Admiral Rawlings had no alternative but 
to steel his heart and hold to his course and speed. 
When last seen the Hereward was making slowly for 
Crete five miles away, every gun in action against at- 
tacking aircraft. The majority of her officers and 
men survived as prisoners of war. Their ship sank. 

- To supplement the ships’ armaments, the troops 
on board the cruisers mounted their own Bren and 
Lewis guns in every available space on deck and 
fought desperately against the ever-increasing on- 
slaught of the bombers. A near miss on the Decoy re- 
duced the squadron’s speed to twenty-five knots, 
Another on the Orion caused it to drop to twenty- 
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one. The Dido was hit on a forward turret and then 
the Orion was hit again and set on fire. 

Captain G. R. B. Back, Admiral Rawlings’s flag 
captain, had been mortally wounded by a machine- 
gun bullet at 7.35 a.m. Immediately before his death 
a couple of hours later, the ship was convulsed by 
several near misses; he came back to consciousness 
and attempted to sit up, calling on everyone to “Keep 
steady!” When the attack was finished he shouted: 
“Tt’s all right, men — that one’s over!” and so died. 
Commander T. C. T. Wynne took command of the 
ship. 

A lull in the assault enabled the fire parties to ex- 
tinguish the fires and the medical staff to deal with the 
wounded, but it lasted only about three quarters of an 
hour. The attacks were then renewed. Wave suc- 
ceeded wave until finally a formation of eleven Ju. 87’s 
dived on the Orion, pressing home the attack with 
fierce determination. 

One bomb passed through the Orion’s bridge to 
explode on the stokers’ mess deck; the deck was 
crowded to capacity with soldiers. The results of this 
catastrophe were indescribably terrible. For a moment 
darkness concealed the horror. Then flames began 
to glow through the choking smoke; into this blazing 
shambles the rescuers flung themselves. Every officer 
and man not at action stations or incapacitated, naval 
and military, passengers and crew, joined in this heroic 
struggle against calamity between decks. They ex- 
tinguished fires, extricated and tended wounded — the 
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sick bay had been demolished — restored communica- 
tions, and removed the dead. 

Foremost among these —the first lieutenant had 
been killed — was Lieutenant Commander Miller, the 
captain of the Salvia, who on account of his local 
knowledge had taken passage in the Orion to act as 
pilot at Heraklion. He organized fire parties and, 
under the shocking conditions of the mess decks, kept 
up the spirits of the rescuers. Numbers of wounded 
owe their lives to his efforts. 

In the meanwhile, the ship was out of control; the 
compasses had gone; the engine-room telegraphs had 
gone; the steering gear had gone. One boiler room 
was untenable, the others in darkness. Three of the 
five engineer officers were dead. The ship was being 
steered by her after steering wheel, orders being 
passed verbally from the bridge aft along a chain 
of soldiers and seamen. Between 11 A.M. and noon 
she took on a heavy list to starboard. 

“This,” wrote Commander (Engineer) H. F. At- 
kins, in charge of the engine-room department, “was 
perhaps the least pleasant moment of a disagreeable 
day. The heavy list, lack of light, ship not being un- 
der control due to destruction of steering gear, the 
fires still burning forward, filling the machinery space 
with smoke, and the fact that only one shaft was 
turning, tended to cause uneasiness. Every man re- 
mained at his post and went on with his job. The 
steaming registers were properly kept throughout.” 

Shortly before noon two Fulmars of the Fleet Air 
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Arm made contact with the squadron, and although 
a few more attacks were made, they did no damage. 
Himself wounded, Admiral Rawlings brought his 
shattered squadron safely back to Alexandria at 8 p.m. 
that night; the Orion had then two rounds of her main 
armament ammunition left and ten tons of oil fuel. 


Let us now go back to Sphakia. Some of the difficul- 
ties of evacuation from its beach became apparent for 
the first time to Captain Morse and General Freyberg 
when they reached their cave headquarters on the 
morning of the twenty-eighth. The road over the 
mountains from Suda to Sphakia finished up with a 
series of acute hairpin bends and came to an abrupt 
termination at the top of an escarpment 500 feet high. 
From this point a precipitous goat track led down 
to the little fishing village and a shingle beach that was 
less than 200 yards wide. The troops assembled on 
the plateau and on the beach had to remain hidden 
from air observation until actually called forward to 
embark. Touch between the beach area and the top 
of the escarpment had to be maintained on foot. It 
was a two hours’ climb for an active man. 

As soon as he had taken stock of the situation, 
Captain Morse signaled to his Commander in Chief 
that on the following night (May 29-30) 10,000 men 
would require embarkation. — 

The naval transport Glengyle (Captain C. H. 
Petrie) and four cruisers, the Phoebe, Perth, Calcutta, 
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and Coventry, with the destroyers Jervis, Janus, and 
Hasty, were accordingly sailed for Sphakia. This 
force, which was commanded by Rear Admiral King 
with his flag in the Phoebe (Captain G. Grantham) 
arrived off the beach at 11.30 P.M. on the twenty- 
ninth. 

Three landing craft carried by the Glengyle filled 
her and the cruisers with waiting troops. In all about 
7000 were embarked before the time danger limit, 
3.20 A.M., was reached, and the force was compelled 
to sail. The landing craft hid in caverns along the 
coast in readiness for the next night’s operation. 

At dawn on the thirtieth the squadron was rein- 
forced by the destroyers Stuart, Jaguar, and Defender. 
During the passage to Alexandria the Perth was hit 
and suffered two near misses which put her foremost 
boiler room out of action. In the scalding steam es- 
caping from a burst main steam pipe, two men re- 
mained behind after the boiler room had been evacu- 
ated in an attempt to rescue a stoker they could see 
lying on the gratings beneath the fracture. Their ship- 
mate was dead when, themselves parboiled, they 
reached and retrieved the body. They were Mr. H. C. 
Hill, Acting Warrant Mechanician, and Stoker Petty 
Officer W. J. H. Reece. 

During their return on the afternoon of the thirtieth, 
Admiral King’s force met the Napier and the Nizam 
bound for Sphakia to continue the embarkation opera- 
tions. The Kandabar and the Kelvin had started with 
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them but had been damaged by near misses and com- 
pelled to turn back. 


The ume had now come to weigh in all seriousness 
the dire losses sustained by the Fleet, against the strate- 
gical necessity for continuing the evacuation; the latter 
side of the balance was weighted by considerations 
of humanity and all the promptings of naval tradition 
against leaving troops in enemy hands while a ship 
remained afloat to continue the evacuation. 

What, however, ultimately brought the operation to 

a conclusion was lack of food and the exhaustion of 
the remnants of the Army in Crete. For days the ra- 
tioning problem had been grave, both for the rear 
guard and for the retreating troops they covered. As 
far as could be estimated when Admiral King’s force 
returned from Sphakia on the night of the thirtieth, 
another 6500 men remained to be withdrawn; it be- 
came a race between embarkation and the compul- 
sion to surrender. The Commander in Chief decided 
to send over every available ship of his battered 
and exhausted fleet for one last lift on the night of 
May 31. 

He was strengthened in this resolve because a num- 
ber of R.A.F. fighters were available from May 30 till 
the conclusion of the operation. An aircraft dispatched 
on the twenty-ninth to drop a message over Retimo, 
ordering the garrison to withdraw to Plaka Bay on the 
south coast, did not return, and as they had no sup- 
plies it was decided to abandon an attempt to with- 
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draw them. A bomber did, however, drop sufficient 
rations for the force at Plaka Bay. 


General Freyberg and Captain Morse and their re- _ 
spective staffs were withdrawn from Sphakia by fly- 
ing boat to Egypt on the night of the thirtieth, leaving 
General Weston in command in Crete. Before mid- 
night on the thirty-first General Weston received or- 
ders from Headquarters to transfer the command to 
the next senior officer with orders that he was to 
come to terms of capitulation with the enemy. Gen- 
eral Weston was ordered to return by flying boat to 
Egypt. During the evacuation, hundreds of men were 
rescued by these Sunderland flying boats of Coastal 
Command. 

The force that Admiral Cunningham sent for the 
last time along that via dolorosa of the Mediterranean 
Fleet consisted of the cruiser Phoebe (wearing the flag 
of Rear Admiral King), the mine layer Abdiel, and 
the destroyers Jackal, Kimberley, and Hotspur. It 
was all that was left available. 

Three air attacks were made on the passage but 
they were ineffective. The squadron reached Sphakia 
beach soon after midnight, to find the three landing 
craft waiting with their loads. They had been hiding 
in the caves all day, being machine-gunned at intervals, 
and now when all the troops who could be taken had 
been embarked, two of the lighters were sunk and the 
third beached, officers and men being embarked in the 
Phoebe. | 
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The squadron sailed at 3 a.M. on June 1 with over 
4000 troops on board. To the adequate R.A.F. fighter 
protection on this last passage can be attributed the 
absence of any air attacks. The anti-aircraft cruisers 
Calcutta and Coventry were sailed early on June 1 
to reinforce Admiral King, but on their way to the 
rendezvous two Ju. 88’s dived on the Calcutta out of 
the sun. She was struck by two bombs and sank 
in a few minutes. Captain W. P. Carne, commanding 
the Coventry, in spite of the risk involved, succeeded 
in picking up 23 officers and 232 men, including Cap- 
tain D. M. Lees. This Parthian shaft deprived the 
Fleet of a grand little ship whose record of arduous 
service and gallant endeavor in the face of air attacks 
can have few equals. She had been the pride of peace- 
time squadrons and a flagship in far-off seas; but 
neither the admirals who have flown their flags in her 
nor the officers and men who had served her in the 
past would have wished her a worthier end. 

By 5.30 P.M. on June 1, Rear Admiral King’s force 
was disembarking at Alexandria the last lift from 
Sphakia. It was finished. 


Among those participants mentioned in the dis- 
patches of this operation two are selected: between 
their respective ranks runs the whole of what com- 
prises command and service in the Royal Navy. 

Reference must be made to the fearless judgment and 


gallant bearing of Rear Admiral H. B. Rawlings, the 
Rear Admiral Commanding the 7th Cruiser Squadron. 
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Although his flagship was heavily damaged, her bridge 
wrecked, his flag captain killed and he himself wounded, 
Rear Admiral Rawlings extricated his squadron with 
great determination. He was called upon to make most 
grave decisions, which he did without question. 


Assistant Cook William Edward Morris, who, despite 
repeated bombing attacks, remained staunchly in the 
galley preparing food. A man aged eighteen with under 
two months’ sea experience. 


Within the range of these two achievements lies 
all the story of human valor in the evacuation of 
Crete. 

The men who carried it out — the officers and men 
of the Mediterranean Fleet — were not all hardened 
seamen, inured through years of training to danger 
and hardship. The majority, such is the bean-stalk 
growth of the Navy above its peace strength, were 
“Hostilities Only,” men entered from civilian em- 
ployment and afloat in men-of-war for the first time 
in their lives. Hundreds who fought their guns and 
ships to the last were in their teens; the average age 
was well within the twenties. There were many more 
Reserve officers afloat than there were officers of the 
Royal Navy. 

The steadfastness of one man sustained the Fleet 
through an ordeal that has no parallel in its history. To 
officers and men, that steadfastness was like a torch, 
lighting them through the dark places of the spirit 
where there was no known road. 
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How he himself felt about it all is best expressed in 
the words of the Commander in Chief’s dispatch: — 


It is not easy to convey how heavy was the strain that 
men and ships sustained. Apart from the cumulative effect 
of prolonged seagoing over extended periods, it has to be 
remembered that in this last instance ships’ companies 
had none of the inspiration of battle with the enemy to 
bear them up. Instead, they had the unceasing anxiety 
of the task of trying to bring away in safety thousands of 
their own countrymen, many of whom were in an 
exhausted and dispirited condition, in ships necessarily 
so overcrowded that even when there was an opportu- 
nity to relax conditions made this impossible. They had 
started the evacuation already overtired, and they had 
to carry it through under conditions of savage air attack 
such as had only recently caused grievous losses in the 
Fleet. a 

There is rightly little credit or glory to be expected 
in these operations of retreat, but I feel that the spirit 
of tenacity shown by those who took part should not 
go unrecorded. 
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THE RETURN FROM GREECE 


British Official Photo: trek Copyright Reserved 


THE DANGEROUS PASSAGE OVER. Soldiers and airmen from 
Greece wait to land at Suda Bay. The oval-shaped object in the fore- 


ground is a carley float. A flat-bottomed motor lighter 1 iS slung over the 
side of the transport. 
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QUIET BEFORE STORM AT SUDA. The battleship) Barham is oil- 
ing in Suda Bay. Beside her is a supply ship. 
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British Official ‘Photo : Crown Copyright Reserved 
TOWARDS THE BATTLE. Dispatched from Malta, the sth Destroyer 
Flotilla nears Crete. A watch is kept for enemy submarines 
during the passage. 
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4 INVASION FROM THE AIR. The German parachute landing at 
Heraklion is in progress. A troop carrier plunges over, the crest 
of the hill to crash: 
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THE MANCHESTER IS TORPEDOED. A seaman steadies the 


drenched and exhausted officer of a rescue party as 
he steps onto the listing deck. 


British Official Photo: Crown Copyright Reserved 
THE LADYBIRD CARRIES ON. Although sunk at her moorings in 
Tobruk Harbor, one turret remained above;water.and was 
used to mount an anti-aircraft gun. 
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THE LAST RUN OF THE BRECONSHIRE 


As the enemy approaches the con- 
voy, the forward gun crews of the 
supply ship Breconshire stand by. 
An escorting destroyer is seen ahead. 
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In spite of the crew’s efforts to keep 
it down, the fire in the after hold 
h-gins to spread through the ship. 


- 


Shei is Sater om a bomb. The cruiser 


Penelope maneuvers to pass across a 
towing wire. 


The fire becomes out of control, and 
later she sinks in shallow water. 


The pictures on this page were taken bv 
Perry Officer Writer A. Francis—Smith. 
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SMOKE SCREEN. This picture, taken from the cruiser Euryalus, shows 
the cruiser Cleopatra laying a smoke screen to protect a Malta-bound 


convoy in March 1942, as powerful units of the Italian Battle Fleet bear 


| down on them. 
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THE GOAL IS REACHED. A supply ship, with an escort of destroy- 
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one. The Dido was hit on a forward turret and then 
the Orion was hit again and set on fire. 

Captain G. R. B. Back, Admiral Rawlings’s flag 
captain, had been mortally wounded by a machine- 
gun bullet at 7.35 a.M. Immediately before his death 
a couple of hours later, the ship was convulsed by 
several near misses; he came back to consciousness 
and attempted to sit up, calling on everyone to “Keep 
steady!”” When the attack was finished he shouted: 
“It’s all right, men — that one’s over!” and so died. 
Commander T. C. T. Wynne took command of the 
ship. 

A lull in the assault enabled the fire parties to ex- 
tinguish the fires and the medical staff to deal with the 
wounded, but it lasted only about three quarters of an 
hour. The attacks were then renewed. Wave suc- 
ceeded wave until finally a formation of eleven Ju. 87’s 
dived on the Orion, pressing home the attack with 
fierce determination. 

One bomb passed through the Orion’s bridge to 
explode on the stokers’ mess deck; the deck was 
crowded to capacity with soldiers. The results of this 
catastrophe were indescribably terrible. For a moment 
darkness concealed the horror. Then flames began 
to glow through the choking smoke; into this blazing 
shambles the rescuers flung themselves. Every officer 
and man not at action stations or incapacitated, naval 
and military, passengers and crew, joined in this heroic 
struggle against calamity between decks. They ex- 
tinguished fires, extricated and tended wounded — the 
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sick bay had been demolished — restored communica- 
tions, and removed the dead. 

Foremost among these —the first lieutenant had 
been killed — was Lieutenant Commander Miller, the 
captain of the Salvia, who on account of his local 
knowledge had taken passage in the Orion to act as 
pilot at Heraklion. He organized fire parties and, 
under the shocking conditions of the mess decks, kept 
up the spirits of the rescuers. Numbers of wounded 
owe their lives to his efforts. 

In the meanwhile, the ship was out of control; the 
compasses had gone; the engine-room telegraphs had 
gone; the steering gear had gone. One boiler room 
was untenable, the others in darkness. Three of the 
five engineer officers were dead. The ship was being 
steered by her after steering wheel, orders being 
passed verbally from the bridge aft along a chain 
of soldiers and seamen. Between 11 A.M. and noon 
she took on a heavy list to starboard. 

“This,” wrote Commander (Engineer) H. F. At- 
kins, in charge of the engine-room department, “‘was 
perhaps the least pleasant moment of a disagreeable 
day. The heavy list, lack of light, ship not being un- 
der control due to destruction of steering gear, the 
fires still burning forward, filling the machinery space 
with smoke, and the fact that only one shaft was 
turning, tended to cause uneasiness. Every man re- 
mained at his post and went on with his job. The 
steaming registers were properly kept throughout.” 

Shortly before noon two Fulmars of the Fleet Air 
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Arm made contact with the squadron, and although 
a few more attacks were made, they did no damage. 
Himself wounded, Admiral Rawlings brought his 
shattered squadron safely back to Alexandria at 8 P.M. 
that night; the Orion had then two rounds of her main 
armament ammunition left and ten tons of oil fuel. 


Let us now go back to Sphakia. Some of the difficul- 
ties of evacuation from its beach became apparent for 
the first time to Captain Morse and General Freyberg 
when they reached their cave headquarters on the 
morning of the twenty-eighth. The road over the 
mountains from Suda to Sphakia finished up with a 
series of acute hairpin bends and came to an abrupt 
termination at the top of an escarpment 500 feet high. 
From this point a precipitous goat track led down 
to the little fishing village and a shingle beach that was 
less than 200 yards wide. The troops assembled on 
the plateau and on the beach had to remain hidden 
from air observation until actually called forward to 
embark. ‘Touch between the beach area and the top 
of the escarpment had to be maintained on foot. It 
was a two hours’ climb for an active man. 

As soon as he had taken stock of the situation, 
Captain Morse signaled to his Commander in Chief 
that on the following night (May 29-30) 10,000 men 
would require embarkation. — 

The naval transport Glengyle (Captain C. H. 
Petrie) and four cruisers, the Phoebe, Perth, Calcutta, 
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and Coventry, with the destroyers Jervis, Janus, and 
Hasty, were accordingly sailed for Sphakia. This 
force, which was commanded by Rear Admiral King 
with his flag in the Phoebe (Captain G. Grantham) 
arrived off the beach at 11.30 P.M. on the twenty- 
ninth. 

Three landing craft carried by the Glengyle filled 
her and the cruisers with waiting troops. In all about 
7000 were embarked before the time danger limit, 
3.20 A.M., was reached, and the force was compelled 
to sail. The landing craft hid in caverns along the 
coast in readiness for the next night’s operation. 

At dawn on the thirtieth the squadron was rein- 
forced by the destroyers Stuart, Jaguar, and Defender. 
During the passage to Alexandria the Perth was hit 
and suffered two near misses which put her foremost 
boiler room out of action. In the scalding steam es- 
caping from a burst main steam pipe, two men re- 
mained behind after the boiler room had been evacu- 
ated in an attempt to rescue a stoker they could see 
lying on the gratings beneath the fracture. Their ship- 
mate was dead when, themselves parboiled, they 
reached and retrieved the body. They were Mr. H. C. 
Hill, Acting Warrant Mechanician, and Stoker Petty 
Officer W. J. H. Reece. 

During their return on the afternoon of the thirtieth, 
Admiral King’s force met the Napier and the Nizam 
bound for Sphakia to continue the embarkation opera- 
tions. The Kandabar and the Kelvin had started with 
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them but had been damaged by near misses and com- 
pelled to turn back. 


The time had now come to weigh in all seriousness 
the dire losses sustained by the Fleet, against the strate- 
gical necessity for continuing the evacuation; the latter 
side of the balance was weighted by considerations 
of humanity and all the promptings of naval tradition 
against leaving troops in enemy hands while a ship 
remained afloat to continue the evacuation. 

What, however, ultimately brought the operation to 

a conclusion was lack of food and the exhaustion of 
the remnants of the Army in Crete. For days the ra- 
tioning problem had been grave, both for the rear 
guard and for the retreating troops they covered. As 
far as could be estimated when Admiral King’s force 
returned from Sphakia on the night of the thirtieth, 
another 6500 men remained to be withdrawn; it be- 
came a race between embarkation and the compul- 
sion to surrender. The Commander in Chief decided 
to send over every available ship of his battered 
and exhausted fleet for one last lift on the night of 
May 31. 

He was strengthened in this resolve because a num- 
ber of R.A.F. fighters were available from May 30 till 
the conclusion of the operation. An aircraft dispatched 
on the twenty-ninth to drop a message over Retimo, 
ordering the garrison to withdraw to Plaka Bay on the 
south coast, did not return, and as they had no sup- 
plies it was decided to abandon an attempt to with- 
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draw them. A bomber did, however, drop sufficient 
rations for the force at Plaka Bay. 


General Freyberg and Captain Morse and their re- — 
spective staffs were withdrawn from Sphakia by fly- 
ing boat to Egypt on the night of the thirtieth, leaving 
General Weston in command in Crete. Before mid- 
night on the thirty-first General Weston received or- 
ders from Headquarters to transfer the command to 
the next senior officer with orders that he was to 
come to terms of capitulation with the enemy. Gen- 
eral Weston was ordered to return by flying boat to 
Egypt. During the evacuation, hundreds of men were 
rescued by these Sunderland flying boats of Coastal 
Command. 

The force that Admiral Cunningham sent for the 
last time along that via dolorosa of the Mediterranean 
Fleet consisted of the cruiser Phoebe (wearing the flag 
of Rear Admiral King), the mine layer Abdiel, and 
the destroyers Jackal, Kimberley, and Hotspur. It 
was all that was left available. 

Three air attacks were made on the passage but 
they were ineffective. The squadron reached Sphakia 
beach soon after midnight, to find the three landing 
craft waiting with their loads. They had been hiding 
in the caves all day, being machine-gunned at intervals, 
and now when all the troops who could be taken had 
been embarked, two of the lighters were sunk and the 
third beached, officers and men being embarked in the 
Phoebe. | 
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The squadron sailed at 3 a.M. on June 1 with over 
4000 troops on board. T’o the adequate R.A.F. fighter 
protection on this last passage can be attributed the 
absence of any air attacks. The anti-aircraft cruisers 
Calcutta and Coventry were sailed early on June 1 
to reinforce Admiral King, but on their way to the 
rendezvous two Ju. 88’s dived on the Calcutta out of 
the sun. She was struck by two bombs and sank 
in a few minutes. Captain W. P. Carne, commanding 
the Coventry, in spite of the risk involved, succeeded 
in picking up 23 officers and 232 men, including Cap- 
tain D. M. Lees. This Parthian shaft deprived the 
Fleet of a grand little ship whose record of arduous 
service and gallant endeavor in the face of air attacks 
can have few equals. She had been the pride of peace- 
time squadrons and a flagship in far-off seas; but 
neither the admirals who have flown their flags in her 
nor the officers and men who had served her in the 
past would have wished her a worthier end. 

By 5.30 P.M. on June 1, Rear Admiral King’s force 
was disembarking at Alexandria the last lift from 
Sphakia. It was finished. 


Among those participants mentioned in the dis- 
patches of this operation two are selected: between 
their respective ranks runs the whole of what com- 
prises command and service in the Royal Navy. 

Reference must be made to the fearless judgment and 


gallant bearing of Rear Admiral H. B. Rawlings, the 
Rear Admiral Commanding the 7th Cruiser Squadron. 
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Although his flagship was heavily damaged, her bridge 
wrecked, his flag captain killed and he himself wounded, 
Rear Admiral Rawlings extricated his squadron with 
great determination. He was called upon to make most 
grave decisions, which he did without question. 


Assistant Cook William Edward Morris, who, despite 
repeated bombing attacks, remained staunchly in the 
galley preparing food. A man aged eighteen with under 
two months’ sea experience. 


Within the range of these two achievements lies 
all the story of human valor in the evacuation of 
Crete. 

The men who carried it out — the officers and men 
of the Mediterranean Fleet — were not all hardened 
seamen, inured through years of training to danger 
and hardship. The majority, such is the bean-stalk 
growth of the Navy above its peace strength, were 
“Hostilities Only,” men entered from civilian em- 
ployment and afloat in men-of-war for the first time 
in their lives. Hundreds who fought their guns and 
ships to the last were in their teens; the average age 
was well within the twenties. There were many more 
Reserve officers afloat than there were officers of the 
Royal Navy. 

The steadfastness of one man sustained the Fleet 
through an ordeal that has no parallel in its history. To 
officers and men, that steadfastness was like a torch, 
lighting them through the dark places of the spirit 
where there was no known road. 
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How he himself felt about it all is best expressed in 
the words of the Commander in Chief’s dispatch: — 


It is not easy to convey how heavy was the strain that 
men and ships sustained. Apart from the cumulative effect 
of prolonged seagoing over extended periods, it has to be 
remembered that in this last instance ships’ companies 
had none of the inspiration of battle with the enemy to 
bear them up. Instead, they had the unceasing anxiety 
of the task of trying to bring away in safety thousands of 
their own countrymen, many of whom were in an 
exhausted and dispirited condition, in ships necessarily 
so overcrowded that even when there was an opportu- 
nity to relax conditions made this impossible. They had 
started the evacuation already overtired, and they had 
to carry it through under conditions of savage air attack 
such as had only recently caused grievous losses in the 
Fleet. | 

There is rightly little credit or glory to be expected 
in these operations of retreat, but I feel that the spirit 
of tenacity shown by those who took part should not 
go unrecorded. 


® 
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THE DANGEROUS PASSAGE OVER. Soldiers and airmen from 

Greece wait to land at Suda Bay. The oval-shaped object in the fore- 

ground is a carley float. A flat-bottomed motor lighter is slung over the 
side of the transport. 
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QUIET BEFORE STORM AT SUDA. The. battleship) Barham 1s oil- 
ing in Suda Bay. Beside her is a supply ship. 
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TOWARDS THE BATTLE. Dispatched from Malta, the 5th Destroyer 
Flotilla nears Crete. A watch is kept for enemy submarines 
during the passage. 
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INVASION FROM THE AIR. The German parachute landing at 
Heraklion is in progress. A troop carrier plunges over, the crest 

| of the hill to crash: 
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British poe Photo: Crd Sink a Reseteee 
THE MANCHESTER IS TORPEDOED. A seaman steadies the 


drenched and exhausted officer of a rescue party as 


he steps onto the listing deck. 


British Official Photo: Crown Copyright Reserved 
THE LADYBIRD CARRIES ON. Although sunk at her moorings in 


Tobruk Harbor, one turret remained above water and was 
used to mount an anti-aircraft gun. 
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As the enemy approaches the con- Shei 1S senael bya ES The cruiser 
voy, the forward gun crews of the = Penelope maneuvers to pass across a 
supply ship Breconshire stand by. towing wire. 
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In spite of fire crew’s efforts to keep The fire becomes out of control, and 
it down, the fire in the after hold later she sinks in shallow water. > 


begins to spread through the ship. The pictures on this page were taken by 
Derm, OVWMierarw UV riear A Brancic_Smarh. 


British Official Photo: Crown Copyright Reserved 
SMOKE SCREEN. This picture, taken from the cruiser Euryalus, shows 
ie cruiser Cleopatra laying a smoke screen to protect a Malta-bound 
‘convoy in March 1942, as powerful units of the Italian Battle Fleet bear 
| down on them. 
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THE GOAL IS REACHED. A supply ship, with an escort of destroy- 
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19. The Last Rally of the 
Royal Marines 


THERE IS A STORY of the evacuation of 
Crete which still remains to be told. It does not fit 
into the main picture of the organized embarkation, 
for the men concerned were few in number and they 
organized their own escape. Their story is a small 
but memorable incident in the history of the Royal 
Marines. | 
The Royal Marine battalion that had formed part 
of the rear guard fought to the last, knowing how 
slender were their chances of rescue. They are said to 
have “‘conducted themselves in a manner worthy of 
the highest traditions of the Corps.” Now the tradi- 
tions of the Corps include episodes like the taking of 
Belle Isle, Gallipoli, Beaumont-Hamel, and Zeebrugge. 
There is no longer any room on their colors for their 
battle honors, so they wear a globe instead and the 
word “Gibraltar.” Lord St. Vincent, probably the 
strictest disciplinarian the Navy has ever known, and 
not given to flummery, once said of them that in the 
country’s hour of real danger they would be found 
its sheet anchor. Before dismissing their achievements 
with a phrase whose radiance is a little dulled with 
usage, it is well to remember these things. 
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Eventually reaching the beach at Sphakia too late 
for the last lift, the battalion was disbanded by Major 
R. Garrett, Royal Marines, on May 31, by order of 
the Senior Army Officer ashore. 

Major Garrett, having carried out his instructions, 
then made it known that he would never allow him- 
self to be taken prisoner, that he intended to find a 
boat and make his way to Africa. Having made his 
purpose plain to his famished and exhausted men, he 
set off in search of a boat, and in the bay found the 
landing craft abandoned by Lieutenant McDowall. 
Swimming off to her he found a wire foul of the port 
screw and the engines incapacitated. She had, however, 
some provisions on board and appeared to be sea- 
worthy. 

Major Garrett then went in search of an engineer. 
In the ruins of the bombed village he found one J. 
Lester, a lance corporal of the 2/7 Australian Bat- 
talion, who had been a mechanic in civil life and was 
still game for anything. On their way off to the lighter 
they were joined by another Australian, Lieutenant 
K. R. Walker, and between them they got life into 
the engine, and finally warped the lighter inshore. 
Major Garrett then called for volunteers to join him 
on this desperate venture. It was the last rally of the 
Royal Marines in Crete. To his stouthearted “Who 
goes home?” five officers and 134 other ranks re- 
sponded. They included Royal Marines, Australians, 
New Zealanders, and men from the Commandos landed 
by the Abdiel on the twenty-fourth and twenty-sixth 
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of May. They collected all the gasoline, water con- 
tainers, and rations they could lay their hands on, and 
at 9 A.M. on June 1 they cast off; there was a light 
mist drifting in from seaward and under cover of this 
they made their way to Gavdopula Island that had 
harbored the crew of the M.L. 1030. Here they se- 
cured in a cave. 

An armed party was landed and returned with the 
report that they were the only inhabitants of the 
island. A well was found and all containers filled. The 
engine-room staff, consisting of four Australian cor- 
porals and a Commando sergeant, refitted the engine. 
The troops were “exercised in seamanship.” The 
phrase is taken from Major Garrett’s report. What 
these exercises comprised is not known, but the sen- 
tence has a brave ring. 

A complete muster was made of all their resources. 
Then came a good dinner, the first proper meal for 
three days, followed by a substantial supper, a last 
drink at the well, and a “top-up” of every water con- 
tainer. At 9.30 P.M. on June 1 off they went. 

Before leaving Sphakia Major Garrett had some- 
how contrived to find a map of the eastern Mediter- 
ranean in the village. Lieutenant R. R. Macartney, of 
the 3rd Field Regiment, A.LF., had a map of North 
Africa. With these two aids to navigation they set a 
course for Tobruk, 180 miles distant, which they 
knew to be in our hands. They had, of course, no 
sextant, no knowledge of the compass deviation, no 
log or chronometer or means of calculating the set 
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of currents. They estimated they had gasoline for 140 
miles. 

They lost two hours during the night of June 1 
repairing the steering gear, which broke down. An 
experiment with Diesel fuel in one engine, in an at- 
tempt to save gasoline, merely resulted in the engine 
packing up. The other broke down in sympathy 
shortly afterwards. 

Undaunted by the contrariness of the machine, 
Major Garrett made plain sail, the canvas being fur- 
nished somewhat inadequately by the winch cover. 
This just enabled them to keep the lighter on her 
course. 

The sea rose and seasickness overwhelmed them. 
The devoted engine-room staff continued, however, 
to strip down the engine and clear it of Dhieselite, 
which enabled them to get under way again until 6 
P.M. on June 2 when their gasoline was exhausted. 

All night they wallowed in a heavy sea under their 
rag of a sail. On June 3 they were rationed to a sixth 
of a pint of water, an inch-and-a-half cube of bully 
beef, and half a ship’s biscuit. They burned flares at 
night, using the Diesel oil. Two young marines, A. 
Harding and A. R. Booth, were inspired to improvise 
a distilling plant from gasoline tins, using the Diesel 
oil as fuel. In two days they produced four and a 
half gallons of drinking water. Rummaging among the 
stores, Major Garrett found a tin of gasoline which 
he hoarded for emergencies. 

At 7.45 on the morning of June 4 a Blenheim air- 
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craft sighted them and circled them twice. This 
heartened everybody; they were getting very weak. 
The engineers busied themselves in changing the port 
clutch and gearbox with the starboard, which was slip- 
ping, and they ran the engine for half an hour in the 
evening to keep their spirits up. 

Next day, unable to sight land, they used up the 
rest of the gasoline hoping to lift the African coast; 
but when the engine petered out it was still the same 
horizon of waves heaving against the lonely sky to 
the south of them. Marine Harding built a raft of 
Diesel oil drums, with floorboards as paddles; a raft 
party volunteered to go and look for Africa and fetch 
help, but their craft was too unstable and the project 
had to be abandoned. Next day they rigged a canoe, 
but it would only take one man and they were too 
weak for a single-handed task. That too was given 
up. 
They then devoted all their energies to sailing 
the lighter. They contrived to make four blankets 
into a jib and six into a mainsail. A marine named Yeo 
distinguished himself as sailmaker. The lighter re- 
fused to answer her helm and yawed despairingly. 
To wear ship it was necessary for these exhausted men 
to plunge overboard in small parties and by swimming 
with all the energy left in them push the bows round 
onto the proper course again. 

They had two color sergeants and one sergeant of 
the Royal Marines on board. The former were “old- 
timers,” the latter “Hostilities Only.” Between them 
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they heartened and sustained that clamjamfry of 
armed scarecrows, bearded and gaunt and hollow- 
eyed, crowded together on the sun-grilled plates of 
a landing craft. The senior, Color Sergeant C. A. 
Dean, was the lighter’s sergeant major, a combination 
of master-at-arms and purser, issuing the meager ra- 
tion of water with stern impartiality. 

His fellow, Color Sergeant H. C. Colwill, organized 
the watches on board and constituted himself a sort of 
sailing master, which involved leading the swimming 
party into the water every time it was necessary to 
steady the ship on her course. Sergeant Bowden 
helped his seniors in these various activities. As a 
“Hostilites Only” he was probably not expected to 
be familiar with the routine of sailing the high seas in 
a square-nosed lighter that refused to answer her 
rudder and was propelled by blankets, and kept on 
her course by swimmers towards a coast they might 
never reach in time. It must be supposed that he just 
picked it up as he went along. 

On June 8 Private H. J. Wysocky and Driver K. 
Watson, 155 Battery, 52nd Light A.A. Brigade, died 
from exposure and exhaustion, and were buried. At 
5.45 P.M. land was sighted. 

At 1.30 A.M. on the ninth they ran onto a sandy 
beach and lowered the brow. A patrol, under Lieu- 
tenant Macartney and Sergeant Bowden, was landed 
with orders to move south in the hope of striking the 
Sollum road. Two New Zealand soldiers, Private 
Thompson and Gunner Peters, volunteered to land 
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and find water. They found a well a quarter of a 
mile away within forty-five minutes. 

Sergeant Bowden reappeared after some hours. He 
announced that they were beached seventeen miles 
west of Sidi Barrani, 100 miles to the eastward of 
Tobruk. They had made good 230 miles, but must 
have traveled nearer 250. Sidi Barrani was the head- 
quarters of the 1st A.A. Regiment, and motor trans- 
port had been arranged for the following morning. 
Sergeant Bowden had found his way back across five 
miles of desert in the dark without a compass. The 
color sergeants must have agreed that one way and 
another Sergeant Bowden showed promise. 

The following morning, June 10, Major Garrett 
marched his force across the desert to where the lorries 
awaited them. It is appropriate that the story should 
end here — with the little band of the unbeaten trudg- 
ing across the sand, their shadows shortening as the 
sun rose higher; they were still led by the man who 
had taught them that life and defeat cannot be coex- 
istent, a man whose Corps motto was Per Mare per 
Lerram. 


20. The Back Door of Tobruk 


DURING THE GRIM WEEKS of the retreat 
in Greece and of the evacuation first of the mainland 
and then of Crete, the opposing armies in Africa con- 
tinued to face each other upon the fronner. Nearly 
125 miles to the west, the isolated fortress of Tobruk 
was holding out. Its back door opened upon the sea. 
And up to that back door, for the 242 days of the 
siege, came the little supply ships of the Inshore 
Squadron. 

These little ships had co-operated in General Wa- 
vell’s advance from December 1940, and in January 
they were formed into the Inshore Squadron under 
the command of Captain H. Hickling. It was com- 
posed of the monitor Terror, armed with two 15-inch 
guns, a veteran of the Belgian coast in the last war (the 
Terror was sunk by bombing in February); three 
river gunboats from the China Station, the Aphis, 
Ladybird, and Gnat, to which was later added a 
fourth, the Cricket; the armed boarding steamers 
Chakla and Fiona; three Italian ships captured off the 
coast, the ketch Zingarella, the schooner Maria 
Giovanna, and the motor vessel Tiberio, all of about 
250 tons; mine sweepers and patrol craft and such 
destroyers as were available from operations else- 
where. Before the period now to be described began, 
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Captain A. L. Poland had relieved Captain Hickling 
in the Squadron’s command. 

‘The main tasks to which the Navy was now com- 
mitted in the African theater of war were the supply 
of stores and equipment, food, gasoline, and ammuni- 
tion to the Tobruk garrison, and also the maintenance 
of the ports of Tobruk and Mersa Matruh where 
Commander H. R. M. Nicholl was in charge. 

The enemy was now in possession of air bases along 
the coast from Benghazi to the Egyptian frontier. One 
R.A.F. wing was left at Tobruk, but on April 24 
this also was withdrawn. Not only were the harbors of 
Tobruk and Mersa Matruh liable to heavy and in- 
cessant aerial attack, but convoys between Alexandria 
and Tobruk had no defense, once they were beyond 
the protection of British fighters, other than the guns 
of their escorts. 

The scale of air attacks on Tobruk during April 
did in fact reach such a point that supply by mer- _ 
chant ship’ had to be temporarily suspended. The 
merchant vessel Bamora was hit and set on fire for- 
ward. The trawler Moy, commanded by Lieutenant 
VV. G. Palmer, went alongside her. Chief Stoker Mat- 
thew Richardson donned a homemade breathing ap- 
paratus, consisting of a gas-mask face piece and a 
length of diver’s air pipe, and thus accoutered hung 
head downward over the fire and applied a hose to 
the flames. A messmate, Chief Stoker Joseph Surtees, 
held onto his legs and a stoker pumped the requisite 
amount of air during this feat which lasted three 
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quarters of an hour and put the fire out. The Bankura, 
Draco, and Urania received direct hits and stranded 
on the bottom of the harbor. Admiralty House was 
extensively damaged, the hospital twice deliberately 
bombed. The hospital ship Vita was also dive-bombed 
as she was leaving harbor. After vainly attempting 
to tow her, the Australian destroyer Waterben em- 
barked her patients and nurses and took them to Alex- 
andria. 

The fate of the Vita and, earlier, of the Dorsetshire 
showed that even hospital ships did the Tobruk run 
at peril of their survival. The Aba survived three trips, 
the Llandovery Castle seven. The Ramb IV, full of 
sick and wounded, was torpedoed after her eighth 
trip. The Somersetshire completed the round dozen 
and came to the same end. It was the atrocious logic 
of total warfare, carried to the limit of inhumanity. 
Admiral Cunningham, leaving the scene of the Bat- 
tle of Matapan, made a signal to the Chief of the 
Italian Naval Staff giving him the position of sur- 
vivors sighted on rafts to enable him to send hospital 
ships to their rescue. This was Italy’s answer. 

The boarding steamer Chakla was also sunk and 
came to rest on the bottom of the harbor. She was one 
of four ships of the British India Steam Navigation 
Company chartered as boarding steamers and supply 
carriers under the White Ensign. Her sisters, the 
Chantala (Lieutenant Commander C. E. I. Gibbs), the 
Chakdina (Lieutenant Commander W. R. Hickey), 
and the Fiona (Commander L. Griffiths), were 
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all destined to share her fate in due course. It was 
said that when the last struggled sinking into Tobruk, 
the Chakla’s bows, projecting above water, wore a 
sisterly grin of welcome. 

Enemy aircraft had things by no means all their 
own way. Until April 24, when the R.A.F. Wing 
moved east, forty-two were shot down by Hurri- 
canes, and upwards of thirty by the Inshore Squadron 
and ground defenses. Mine sweeping went on con- 
tinuously. Moored, magnetic, and acoustic mines were 
dealt with by the corvette Gloxinia, the sweepers 
Fareham and Soika, and the trawlers Milford Countess 
and Moy, under repeated bombing attacks in which 
they all sustained more or less damage and casualties. 
An enemy battery started to shell the harbor from 
the coast outside the perimeter. The Ladybird and the 
Greyhound went off after it like a couple of rather 
ill-assorted terriers slipping out on a quiet ratting ex- 
pedition together. 

At the same time the Aphis and the Gat nosed 
about the coast further east trying to find out what 
the enemy were up to at Bardia and Sollum. Lieu- 
tenant Commander J. O. Campbell of the Aphis, 
with his tendency to get as near as possible inshore, 
actually landed at Bardia in the dark and found him- 
self reconnoitering the same pier as a number of 
Germans, who were happily unaware of his pres- 
ence in their midst. Lieutenant Commander S. R. H. 
Davenport took the Guat to Sollum where he bom- 
barded the village and subsequently nearly fell a 
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victim to a booby trap. Sighting what appeared to be 
a British officer on the shore road, he closed and sent 
a skiff in to establish contact. An enemy battery 
opened fire and the Guat was slightly damaged by hits 
and near misses. She withdrew out of range to effect 
repairs and then returned to attack the battery. 

The heavy losses in merchant ships decided the 
Commander in Chief to substitute destroyers, tank 
landing craft, and schooners for carrying supplies 
to Tobruk and bringing away wounded and prisoners 
of war. The Zingarella proved unequal to the wear 
and tear of the Tobruk “tramlines” and was with- 
drawn early for an engine refit; but the Maria Gio- 
vanna and the Tiberio, and a flotilla of sailing schoon- 
ers of which the most famous was the Syrian Kheir-el- 
Dine commanded by Lieutenant R. B. McAusland, be- 
_ tween them carried to Tobruk over 1400 tons of sup- 
plies. They were manned by naval ratings, and there 
was about all their exploits a disdain of the enemy and 
a contempt for death that had a fine Elizabethan flavor; 
indeed it is said that even gold earrings were not 
unknown among them. 

The Maria Giovanna was under command of Lieu- 
tenant A. B. Palmer. He required of his ship’s com- 
pany three things — that they should work like slaves 
while work was necessary, shoot straight, and fight 
as long as they were conscious. He had only one 
punishment, dismissal from the ship, and his infrequent 
dispatches, masterpieces of the laconic recording of 
essentials, invariably concluded in the same way: — 
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No complaints. 
No requestmen. 
No defaulters. 


An extract from the Maria Giovanna’s log has sur- 
vived, and gives an adequate picture of the service per- 
formed by this little ship while she was a unit of the 
Inshore Squadron. 

Leaving Alexandria with 211 tons of food, ammuni- 
tion, ordnance, canteen supplies, and mail, she sighted 
in the dusk a submarine on the surface, and receiving 
no reply to her challenge proceeded to try to ram. Her 
speed, being five knots, proved insufficient for the 
maneuver and the submarine dived. She reappeared 
Jater on the port bow and revealed herself to be 
British. She may be suspected of pulling the Maria 
Giovanna’s leg, which if true was naughty of her. 

The following day the Maria Giovanna arrived at 
Mersa Matruh: “Hands to swim and recreation,” 
records the log. The nature of the recreation is not 
stated. The Jervis, Hotspur, and Aphis were in the 
harbor; perhaps they had a cricket match. Anyhow, 
they had an air raid soon after midnight and that kept 
them busy for two and a half hours. ‘They spent the 
morning restowing the cargo and overhauling their 
lifesaving gear, and after dinner piped “Hands to make 
and mend clothes” to make up for their lost sleep. She 
sailed for Tobruk at 3 p.m. in heavy weather. By 
7 P.M. the ship was rolling so heavily that the main 
fuel tank sheered its moorings and nearly went 
through the ship’s side. All hands were employed 
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securing it. “Sea angry, shipped several good ones into 
engine room, all cabins flooded,” observed the log at 
midnight, adding, at 8 a.m., “Dawn brings little relief 
from this heavy sea, and continual rolling, sky clear, 
all hands alert for air attack.” They sighted a Blen- 
heim just before noon. “We waved to each other,” 
records Lieutenant Palmer, and at midnight added, 
“All’s well, heading towards the mine fields and To- 
bruk.” At 6 a.m. they were alongside and unloading. 
At 7 a.M. the bombing started. They had nineteen 
raids during the day. The largest — eighteen Stukas 
supported by ten fighters — made a dead set at the 
Maria Giovanna. A lighter alongside was sunk and 
the pier damaged. The schooner escaped with her 
shrouds severed, the ship’s side holed in several places, 
wheelhouse damaged, lavatory and wireless room de- 
stroyed. 

She sailed at ro p.m. and an hour later passed two 
destroyers going in the opposite direction. Lieutenant 
Palmer permits himself a touch of humor. “Their 
speed flatters us,” soliloquized the log dryly. The sea 
rose, threatening to poop them. One can picture the 
tired captain in his wrecked wheelhouse glancing back 
under the reeling stars at the wave crests curving over 
them in the darkness, and presently bending over his 
log with a stump of pencil in the dim glow of a 
shaded lantern. “Had to alter course to avoid a run- 
ning sea fight, not being a vessel of the line this was 
thought the most prudent move.” The log had be- 
come a confessional where he excused himself from 
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turning away from any danger that could conceivably 
menace the Maria Giovanna, even the threat of a gale 
abaft his quarter. Next day the wind dropped and 
they had their first hot meal since leaving Matruh. 
“Very acceptable to all hands.” That afternoon they 
engaged an Italian Savoia 79; after a ten minutes’ 
action during which a window in the schooner got 
broken, the Savoia perhaps realized he had caught a 
‘Tartar and sheered off. “Consider we handed out more 
than we received. Pluto our dog sprained his ankle 
getting out of the way.” 

The following morning they turned to and cleaned 
the ship in readiness for entering harbor. Then they 
did some target practice at balloons. “Each man has 
five shots, it keeps them O.K.” And so, at 9 P.M., six 
eventful days after leaving it, she re-entered Alexan- 
dria Harbor. “Entered and berthed alongside,” records 
the log. And below, as if from force of habit: — 


No complaints. 
No requestmen. 
No defaulters. 


Sub-Lieutenant I. H. Laing, who commanded the 
Tiberio, seems to have been of one mind with the 
captain of the Maria Giovanna. In one of his reports 
—which incidentally differ little from the Maria 
Giovanna’s in point of economy of words —Sub- 
Lieutenant Laing mentions an attack on the Tiberio 
by four Messerschmitt 109’s. One was shot down 
and another retired damaged. The remaining two 
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made four more runs over the schooner and disap- 
peared. “After the second run over, G. Duff, A.B., 
told me that he had been hit. I told him to carry on 
and do his best. Duff, though wounded in the head 
and knee, continued to fire his Lewis gun until too 
weak to hold it, and then started to reload the empty 
drums.” 

On another occasion two Heinkel 111’s were 
sighted. By altering course to the westward the Ti- 
berio bluffed them into the belief that she was an 
Italian vessel proceeding from Derna to Bardia; where- 
upon they formed up solicitously as an aerial escort 
while the Tiberio’s crew propped themselves against 
their guns and wept in each other’s arms for joy. A 
patrolling Blenheim sighted the party and, disliking 
the combination of schooner and Heinkels, attacked 
the latter and bombed the Tiberio. “A joke’s a joke,” 
said the Tiberio, “but this is carrying things a bit 
too far!” and retaliated with such good will that the 
Blenheim had some difficulty in getting home. 

May brought little relief from either bombing or 
mine laying from aircraft. The mine sweepers Svana, 
Skudd Ill, Arthur Cavanagh, Aurora, and Stoke were 
again continually harassed at work by shellfire from 
an enemy shore battery, until the Gat sallied out and 
silenced it. The Stoke was sunk by a heavy bombing 
attack, and on May 12 the Ladybird was attacked in 
harbor by nearly fifty aircraft. She was hit twice and 
sank at her moorings, ablaze, with every gun in action 
to the last. The survivors were picked up by harbor 
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craft and included her captain, Commander J. F. 
Blackburn. He had a reputation for imperturbable 
- courage even in those blast-swept waters where brave 
men went daily about their occasions. 

The whaler Southern Maid and the sloop Grimsby, 
escorting the S.S. Helka with gasoline and water for 
Tobruk, were twice attacked by dive bombers. The 
first attack was made by five Junkers 88’s. Bombs 
fell near the Helka and the Grimsby but did no dam- 
age. The Southern Maid was machine-gunned, but hit 
two of her attackers. The second attack came two 
hours later. The Helka was struck by two bombs, 
both of which burst in the water tank. The ship broke 
in two, each half containing bulk gasoline. The en- 
gines, being in the after half, continued to propel it 
through the water, while most of the crew remained 
clinging to the forepart. Having stopped the engines, 
the officers and engineers lowered boats and rescued 
them. The Grimsby, under the command of Com- 
mander K. J. D’Arcy, shot down two planes and was 
herself hit twice and presently sank, having trans- 
ferred wounded and survivors to boats and rafts. 

All this time the Southern Maid, commanded by 
Lieutenant D. A. Hall, South African Seaward De- 
fense Force, zigzagging at full speed to and fro across 
the bows of the convoy, engaged the attackers with 
every gun on board. One was shot down and several 
hit. When they withdrew she collected all the sur- 
vivors and made for Mersa Matruh. 

The Southern Maid was one of four armed whalers 
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belonging to the S.A. Seaward Defense Force, com- 
manded and manned by South African officers and 
men. They were primarily intended for anti-sub- 
marine patrol work, but throughout the siege of To- 
bruk they combined these duties with convoy escort 
work. The Southern Floe was sunk early, but the re- 
mainder of the flotilla, the Southern Maid, Southern 
Isles, and Southern Sea, operating under the com- 
mand of Lieutenant Commander A. F. Trew, did 
valiant service throughout; their discipline, their 
morale, and above all their marksmanship, were un- 
equaled in the Inshore Squadron. 

Three days after her return to Alexandria the 
Southern Maid set out again in another attempt to get 
gasoline and water to Tobruk. This time it was carried 
in the S.S. Pass of Balmaha with the sloop Auckland 
as the other escort vessel. Although twice attacked, 
once by bombers and once by a Messerschmitt 109, 
they brought their convoy through this time. Four of 
the Southern Maid’s crew were wounded, one of the 
machine-gun crew mortally so. 

The S.S. Pass of Balmaba, commanded by Captain 
P. G. Bell, was again escorted by the Auckland and 
the Australian sloop Parramatta on her next voyage to 
Tobruk with bulk gasoline. Late in the afternoon of 
the second day the little convoy was attacked by three 
formations of Junkers 88’s, sixteen in each formation. 
The Auckland drew the main weight of the attack 
while the remainder dived on the Parramatta and the 
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Pass of Balmaba. They came sweeping out of the sink- 
ing sun through the heaviest barrage the sloops could 
fling in their path. The Auckland was hit and hit 
again; and then a huge explosion lifted her and dropped 
her blazing and with a broken back. 

Commander M. S. Thomas, late of the Dainty, and 
captain of the now sinking Auckland, ordered the 
boats to scatter and asked the Parramatta to withdraw 
to seaward until dark. The crew of the Pass of Bal- 
maha, which had been damaged by near misses, took 
to their boats, as their ship was helpless and carried 
700 tons of gasoline. In this fashion they drifted, 
watching the setting sun, awaiting the darkness that 
would be their salvation. As the sun sank towards 
the horizon back came the bombers in waves. The 
Parramatta, commanded by Lieutenant Commander 
J. H. Walker, fought like a hell-cat in defense of her 
charge; she shot down two of the attackers and suc- 
ceeded in preserving the tanker from further damage. 
When night fell she collected the Auckland’s sur- 
vivors, and the captain and crew of the Pass of Bal- 
maha climbed back on board their ship. ‘The destroyer 
Waterben, dispatched from Tobruk, arrived later and 
towed her and her valuable cargo into Tobruk. Five 
days later the Waterben (Lieutenant Commander 
J. H. Swain) was herself bombed by aircraft in com- 
pany with the Defender. The latter attempted to tow 
her stricken consort, but she eventually capsized and 
sank. The Defender met the same fate on July 12 
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when on patrol in company with the Vendetta, who 
also made unavailing attempts to tow her to Matruh. 


Yet against the somber background of these sinkings 
and this sacrifice, there burns like a flame the deter- 
mination of the Inshore Squadron to play their part 
in holding Tobruk, while a ship remained afloat to 
carry gasoline, food, and ammunition to the defenders. 

With the Inshore Squadron are numbered the small 
ships of the Merchant Navy who plied to and fro 
between Alexandria, Mersa Matruh, and Tobruk. Up 
and down that featureless, unlighted coast they ran 
the gantlet of submarines, dive bombers, and torpedo- 
carrying aircraft through waterways sown with mines. 
The gasoline and ammunition carriers knew that one 
direct hit meant almost certain death for the crew. 
_ They made the perilous trip not once, but again and 
again without respite because they were so few. 

It must be remembered that these men did not 
take up the sea as a profession with any of this in their 
minds, as did their naval brethren; yet Admiral Cun- 
ningham wrote in a dispatch to the Admiralty dealing 
with their exploits: “It was on these small ships, some 
of them very old, that the chief burden fell. As al- 
ways they did magnificently.” It was a word he used 
sparingly. 

In all her long sea story Britain has seldom seen 
the like of them before. They were not all British. 
Some were Greek and some Egyptian and one was 
Dutch and one was French. They were manned by 
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Danes and Poles, Greeks and Dutchmen, and the cap- 
tain of one was a Free German. 3 

Their names should not lightly be forgotten be- 
cause when Lloyd’s Shipping Register reappears few 
of them will still be there. The bulk tankers, Pass of 
Balmaha and Helka, Adinda, Athene and Toneline — 
the last commissioned under the White Ensign — the 
cased-gasoline carriers Zeeland and Kirkland, Kistna 
and Calderon, Volo and Cerion. The store carriers 
Gibel Kebir, Empire Patrol, Miranda, Elpis, Lesbos, 
Hanne, Warzawa, and Trajanus. 

During May and June while air attacks on Tobruk 
were at their height the bulk of the supplies were car- 
ried by destroyers and tank landing craft. It was a 
service that called for the highest qualities of naviga- 
tion and seamanship, the run being done at night at 
high speed along an unlighted coast. A green light * 
marked the entrance to the harbor, but once inside 
they had to berth alongside wharfs in complete dark- 
ness after negotiating a harbor strewn with wrecks. 
The naval base parties had then to secure ships and 
_ lighters, discharge the cargoes, and get the ships away 
again, all without lights. The destroyers available be- 
longed mainly to the Australian flotilla under the 
command of Captain H. M. L. Waller, supplemented 


*It was originally the starboard bow light of one of 
the ships wrecked in the harbor. When replaced by a 
more up-to-date contrivance this lantern was transferred 
to the destroyers’ depot ship where it stands in the lobby 
outside the Admiral’s cabin. It is lit at sunset. 
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later by destroyers from all the Mediterranean flotillas. 

The names Hero, Decoy, Hotspur, Hasty, and 
others of the older destroyers soon became familiar 
to those of both Army and Navy concerned with un- 
loading the supplies vital to their existence. Later the 
more modern destroyers of Captain Mack’s 14th 
Flotilla and the 7th Flotilla joined in and became al- 
most as well known. 

The enemy, emulating the technique of the wreck- 
ers of romantic fiction, tried to lure ships ashore with 
a false green light to the eastward of Tobruk. The 
Tiberio nearly fell a victim to the trick, but was 
warned by hearing the sound of surf where no surf 
should have been and promptly extinguished the light 
with gunfire. 

Between June and November, 1941, the destroyers 
alone accomplished 185 runs to Tobruk, landed 
22,500 men and brought back 26,400. In addition, 
they carried 5700 tons of stores, ammunition, and 
mails. - 

The Australian destroyers of the roth Flotilla were 
gradually withdrawn and returned to their own home 
waters. When finally at the end of August the Stuart 
left, the only two of the original Inshore Squadron 
Flotilla that remained were the Vendetta and the 
Decoy. The Wryneck and the Diamond were sunk al- 
most alongside each other during the withdrawal of 
the Army from Greece. The Hereward went at 
Crete. 

On the departure of the Stwart, Admiral Cunning- 
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ham made the following signal to the Australian 
Commonwealth Naval Board: — 


It is with great regret that we part with H.M.AS. 
Stuart from the Mediterranean Station. Under the dis- 
tinguished command of Captain Waller she has an un- 
surpassed record of gallant achievement. She has taken 
a leading part in all the principal operations of the Medi- 
terranean Fleet and has never been called upon in vain 
for any difficult job. The work of her engine room de- 
partment in keeping this old ship efficient and in good 
running order has been beyond all praise. 

The Mediterranean Fleet is the poorer by the depar- 
ture of this fine little ship and her gallant ship’s company. 


The Vendetta, the last of the Australians, followed 
her at the end of October. 

The tank landing craft, A-lighters as they were 
called, square-nosed unwieldy craft on board which 
living conditions must reach almost the highest degree 
of discomfort attainable afloat, were commanded by 
officers of the Royal Naval Reserve and Royal Naval 
Volunteer Reserve under Lieutenant R. P. Pattman, 
Senior Officer of the Western Desert Lighter Force. 
They plied between Matruh and Tobruk, and carried 
during the siege a total of 3500 tons of stores, am- 
munition, and gasoline, 60 tanks and 330 personnel. 

There were ten lighters employed on this service, 
of which two were lost in July—the A.zo (Sub- 
Lieutenant J. D. Thom) and the 4.8. They fell vic- 
tims to a dive-bombing attack on passage, and the lat- 
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ter’s commanding officer, Sub-Lieutenant R. M. 
Wright, and half his crew were killed. 

In August, when Lieutenant A. S. Mullins was tak- 
ing the A.z4 into Tobruk Harbor, she detonated a 
mine when within a few yards of her moorings. The 
A.2 (Sub-Lieutenant E. L. Clark) and the A.7 (Sub- 
Lieutenant A. C. Bromley), after a spirited action with 
an enemy submarine on their way to Tobruk, were 
lost with all hands, on their return voyage. Sub- 
Lieutenant L. D. Peters in the 4.78, a veteran of the 
evacuation of Greece, also engaged this submarine. 
In all the period of their employment only one 
A-lighter turned back on account of weather, and 
their senior officer wrote of them: “It is a long jump 
from garage mechanic at trades-union hours to a seven- 
knot crawl in the proverbial ‘bomb alley’ with ears 
singing and shaking like a jelly, but there were few 
who found it as bad as they expected and all did a 
difficult job well.” | 

The little maids-of-all-work were, however, the 
anti-submarine patrol vessels. T'wo of them, the Kos 79 
and the Kos 21, were under the command of Lieu- 
tenants J. Scott and A. R. J. Tilston, respectively. The 
Kos 21 was one of the few “little ships” that suc- 
ceeded in struggling back from Crete. She was sunk 
in October while towing a D-lighter to Tobruk; 
although hit by a large armor-piercing bomb, there 
was only one casualty. The last left, the Kos 79, was 
subsequently renamed the Cocker. 

The Falk (Lieutenant H. S. Upperton) and the 
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Klo (Lieutenant H. K. Hill) bore charmed lives and 
survived innumerable near misses. They were trawlers, 
as were the Thorgrim (Lieutenant J. B. Sparks) and 
the Thorbryn (Lieutenant Commander J. Hall). The 
latter, towing two D-lighters from Mersa Matruh to 
Tobruk in August, was attacked by three enemy air- 
craft and sunk. The two lighters drifted ashore in 
enemy territory, and it is not known whether they suc- 
ceeded in picking up any of the Thorbryn’s survivors. 

There was no task, from submarine hunting to 
escorting or towing, these six little ships did not under- | 
take with cheerful competence. The Kos 79 earned 
a letter of congratulation from the Commander in 
Chief for “excellent seamanship” on the part of the 
commanding officer and ship’s company. 

Amongst a heterogeneous collection of harbor 
. craft, one stands out for mention, because of the 
strange quality of certain craft for inspiring seamen 
with affection. This was a small sponge-fishing vessel, 
which was manned by naval ratings and commanded 
by Petty Officer Wilson. She was called the Eskimo 
Nell. 


21. The Relief of the Fortress: 
The Little Ships Go Forward 


THE A.A. SHORE defenses at Tobruk were 
gradually strengthened and eventually made daylight 
attacks by dive bombers unprofitable. They then drove 
off the high-level bombers, and finally purged the har- 
bor area of night bombers. This is believed to be the 
first occasion in war in which A.A. gun defense alone, 
unassisted by fighters, has defeated the enemy’s air 
effort. In July running store ships to Tobruk was 
resumed, and the garrison tasted the almost forgotten 
luxury of fresh meat. 

To some extent frustrated in aerial attacks on the 
harbor, the enemy employed three artillery batteries 
in shelling it instead. Damage and casualties were slight, 
although the Canadian sweeper Skudd III, manned 
mainly by Newfoundlanders, suffered damage and 
lost a man killed and another wounded. The enemy 
frequently used a spotting aircraft, and in this way 
was able to pursue ships with salvos of shells. The 
naval tug C.307, commanded by Lieutenant J. John- 
son, was being relieved by the tug Jeddah, after some 
2000 hours’ steaming (mostly on salt-water feed!) The 
newcomer attracted the attention of Bardia Bill’s bat- 
tery on arrival and was chased round the harbor trying 
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to find a berth where she was inaccessible to the Ital- 
lan gunners. 

This nuisance was eventually dealt with in a com- 
bined operation between the Royal Artillery within 
the perimeter, Swordfish of the Fleet Air Arm, and 
the ubiquitous Aphis, without whom no party of this 
nature would ever have been thought a success. ‘The 
results were all that could be wished for, and when, 
after a considerable lull, shelling of ‘Tobruk recom- 
menced, it was never again on the same scale. 

When possible, changes were made periodically to 
rest the personnel. Commander F. M. Smith, who had 
been promoted to captain, was temporarily relieved 
by Commander H. R. M. Nicholl from Mersa Matruh 
in July; Captain Smith resumed command at Tobruk 
in October. Filling a role never contemplated in peace- 
time, the naval shore parties and the crews of the tugs 
and lighters lived and worked side by side with the 
Army, sharing its rations and the discomfort of a life 
in dugouts, enduring sandstorms, flies, brackish water, 
bully beef, ceaseless shelling or bombing and the com- 
plete absence of recreation in any shape or form. 

In August it was decided to relieve the 18th Brigade 
of the 7th Australian Infantry Division by the Polish 
Independent Brigade Group. It was arranged to trans- 
fer them in a succession of runs by the mine layers 
Abdiel (Captain the Hon. E. Pleydell-Bouverie) and 
Latona (Captain S. L. Bateson) alternatively, each ac- 
companied by three destroyers. The Greek motor 
vessel Lesbos was to make two trips with stores and 
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the Pass of Balmaha one with gasoline. The Lesbos 
received damage in an air raid and was unable to 
carry out her second run. The Wolborough, a trawler 
converted into a store ship, and the Maria Giovanna 
were substituted. The destroyers employed were the 
Jervis (wearing the flag of Rear Admiral Glennie), 
Jackal, Kipling, Kandabar, Kimberley, Kingston, 
Hasty, Nizam, and Griffin, covered by cruisers of the 
7th and 15th Cruiser Squadrons. 

This operation, involving the transfer of 6120 Polish 
infantry and 1400 tons of stores to Tobruk and the 
withdrawal of s000 Australians (including wounded), 
was carried out between August 19 and August 29. 
Some shelling occurred, and there were dive-bombing 
attacks on several nights, during which, in a raid by 
forty dive bombers, the Skudd II] was sunk. The 
Commander in Chief signaled to Commander Nicholl: 
“I very much regret the loss of Skudd III after all 
her useful work at Tobruk and particularly regret 
the casualties that have been suffered.” 

The following month a similar operation was car- 
ried out to relieve further units of the Tobruk garri- 
son with British troops. This took place with little 
interference from the enemy, and resulted in 2100 
tons of stores, 6000 men, and 4o tanks being run into 
Tobruk. A further 6000 time-expired troops were 
brought away. 

In October a final relief of the garrison was com- 
pleted. The command of the fortress was handed over 
by the oth Australian Division to the 7oth Division. 
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The mine layer Latona was bombed and sunk in the 
course of this operation; the Pass of Balmaba (now 
commanded by Captain S. K. Hardy) and the Samos 
(Captain E. Kailes) were torpedoed and lost, the 
former with all hands. The Tiberio struggled into 
harbor twenty-four hours overdue, with a cargo of 
cased gasoline, after a bombing attack at sea which 
her commanding officer permitted himself to describe 
as “mighty close and from a low height.” As a result 
of this attack her engine was temporarily disabled and 
she drifted on a westerly current towards the hostile 
coast of the Gulf of Bomba, where she attracted the 
attention of mobile artillery. 

Enemy submarine activity increased in October 
and on the twenty-first, on passage to Alexandria, the 
Gnat was torpedoed and her bows blown off. The 
Griffin took her mn tow stern first and eventually, 
escorted by the Southern Maid, she reached Alexan- 
dria. For this fine piece of seamanship the Griffin 
(Commander J. Lee Barber) was congratulated by 
the Commander in Chief. 

The Cricket, a late addition to the gunboat strength, 
was paid off almost at once on account of defective 
engines. An attempt to weld the Gzat’s stern onto the 
Cricket’s bows proved beyond local resources: local 
entomologists were thus spared the nice problem of 
having to decide what variety of insect the resulting 
hybrid respresented, and of naming it accordingly. 

The military situation remained comparatively 
static throughout the first seven months of the siege, 
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but a large-scale British offensive was planned for 
November. Naval co-operation was required for the 
supply of water and gasoline, and for the clearance 
of mines and obstructions from harbors as they were 
reoccupied. 

The orders issued by the Naval Commander in 
Chief to the Fleet commenced with the preamble: — 


The Eighth Army under Lieutenant General Sir Alan 
G. Cunningham intend shortly to drive the enemy out 
of Cyrenaica... 


and at dawn on November 18, 1941, the tank forces 
_ moved forward from Fort Maddelina. ‘That same night 
the Halfaya fortifications were bombarded by the 
cruisers Naiad and Euryalus escorted by destroyers, 
and spotting aircraft reported satisfactory destruction 
of enemy tanks. The British armored brigades pushed 
forward without encountering serious opposition until 
they reached Sidi Rezegh. Here they met enemy con- 
centrations; South African and New Zealand troops 
were brought up in support, and the armored battle 
was joined in earnest. 

At dawn on the twenty-first, the Tobruk garrison, 
after a feint attack on the western side of the perim- 
eter, breached the enemy’s defense ring in the south- 
east and advanced seven miles through mine fields and 
elaborate defenses. They reached halfway to Ed Duda 
where they had hoped to effect a junction with the 
Fighth Army; but as the New Zealanders advancing 
from Gambut had been held up, this was impossible, 
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and the 7oth Division halted to consolidate its gains. 

Owing to the fierce fighting around Tobruk after 
the garrison’s sortie, ammunition became seriously 
short and the S.S. Hanne, one of the last survivors of 
the original Tobruk supply ships, was sent from Alex- 
andria with a full cargo. She was escorted by the 
Parramatta, Avon Vale (a destroyer of the Hunt 
class), and the three “Southerns.” The Parramatta was 
torpedoed by a submarine when thirty miles from 
Tobruk: she broke up almost immediately and about 
140 of her crew are missing. 

On the night of November 22 the Maria Giovanna 
was due to arrive at Tobruk, but dawn showed her 
aground to the westward outside the perimeter. The 
enemy were already unloading the cargo. How the 
gallant little ship met her end is not known. It is 
possible that she fell a victim to the false lights. Her 
officers and crew are prisoners of war. 

The Zingarella had long ago dropped out of the 
running owing to engine defects, and, of these three 
captured Italian ships, only the Tiberio remained — 
but not for long. Her steering gear broke down in a 
heavy gale and the cargo shifted. She tried to struggle 
into Matruh, but was caught by a heavy sea near the 
entrance and capsized. 

A large convoy of store ships waited at Alexandria 
in readiness to sail for Tobruk directly it was relieved. 

By November 23, however, conditions at Tobruk 
were such that it was decided to sail the Glenroy, a 
store and troop carrier, with a cargo of much needed 
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lighters. Although she was sent under a powerful 
escort, the Glenroy was hit by an aircraft’s torpedo. 
She was beached off Matruh and later towed to Alex- 
andria for repair. 

On November 26, the Tobruk garrison made con- 
tact with the Eighth Army, but five days later the 
corridor was broken. They still continued, however, 
to hold a salient three miles wide and seven miles deep 
to the south of the perimeter. By December 7 the 
enemy had withdrawn all his armored, and most of 
his mobile, forces from the area east of Tobruk and 
was re-forming them in the Gazala area. In the course 
of the next day the Tobruk garrison advanced south 
to El] Adem and joined the main forces late in the 
evening. On December 9, Tobruk was relieved after 
a land and air siege lasting 242 days. 

During the period of the siege, men-of-war and 
merchantmen had carried out the entire maintenance 
of the garrison. They had between them transported 
72 tanks, g2 guns, 34,000 tons of stores; 32,667 of the 
garrison were replaced during the siege by 34,113 
fresh troops; 7516 wounded and 7097 prisoners of 
war were withdrawn. The cost to the Navy was 27. 
ships of all classes and degrees, and seven ships to the 
-Merchant Navy. How far these losses were justified 
by the military gain will be for the historian to assess; 
but, as at Crete, the Navy and Merchant Navy paid 
the price unquestioningly and accepted without hesi- 
tation the burden of the odds. 


22. Scourge of the Axis Supplies 


THREE DAYS before the relief of Tobruk, 
Japan attacked Britain and the United States in the 
Pacific. On the night of December 7, 1941, the two 
countries began hostilities against the new aggressor. 
The Western Pacific Ocean and the South China Sea 
were to know for the first time the rule of the Japa- 
nese Navy, for the crippling of the United States 
Battle Fleet at Pearl Harbor and the sinking of the 
Prince of Wales and Repulse for the time being de- 
prived the Allies of the control of those vital waters. 
Yet at this moment, looking westward from the 
Suez Canal—on the base line, as it were, between 
the new theater of war and the old — there seemed 
to be a lightening at last in the somber sky. 
Following the relief of the Tobruk garrison, the 
Fighth Army was driving the Axis divisions back 
across Cyrenaica. Airfields in Cyrenaica would mean 
more fighter support for the convoys to Malta, and 
with the initiative in our hands there was no telling 
how far that air support might be extended. Unin- 
terrupted supplies to Malta — gasoline, ammunition, 
oil fuel — would mean the maintenance there of a 
striking force of surface craft, submarines, and tor- 
pedo bombers, capable of paralyzing the Axis supply 
line to Tripoli. It all interlocked in a most delicate 
equilibrium. 
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So bright was the promise of the future in the 
Western Desert, and so dire the menace in the Pacific, 
that it was decided a portion of Admiral Cunning- 
ham’s forces must be spared to reinforce the Eastern 
Fleet, although the sinking of the Ark Royal in the 
Western Mediterranean on November 13 and the loss 
of the battleship Barbam, torpedoed by a U-boat on 
"November 25, had carried the safety margin almost 
to the vanishing point. From the end of 1941 onward, 
it is a sober if slightly incredible fact that a small force 
of cruisers, submarines, and destroyers, and a mere 
handful of naval. Albacores and Swordfish, held the 
Mediterranean against all the strength of Italy’s fleet. 
While their numbers and other circumstances per- 
mitted, this force was divided between Malta and 
Alexandria. Their numbers: dwindled and were aug- 
mented according to the fluctuating fortunes of war. 
At their best they might be described as appearing 
inadequate on paper. 

It is necessary to go back to the beginning of 
November, 1941, to get a comprehensive picture of 
the cruiser warfare that occupied much of the suc- 
ceeding year. 

The cruiser force under the operational control of 
the Vice-Admiral, Malta, known as Force K, con- 
sisted at first of the cruisers Aurora and Penelope and 
the destroyers Lance and Lively. The Aurora’s cap- 
tain, Captain W. G. Agnew, was in command of the 
force. He had studied the tactics that make for success 
in the interception and destruction of enemy convoys; 
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this study resulted in a technique which, combined 
with deadly accuracy of gunnery, invested these ac- 
tions with the impersonal brusque efficiency of a dental 
operation. 

The 7th Cruiser Squadron, for all its brave title, 
consisted only of the Ajax and the Neptune. It was 
commanded by Rear Admiral Rawlings with his flag 
in the Ajax. His qualities as a cruiser admiral have 
been revealed in the narrative of the battle for Crete. 
In the flexible form of sea warfare which is the role 
of the cruiser, he possessed to an almost uncanny de- 
gree the ability to interpret and put into effect the 
thoughts and purposes of the Commander in Chief he 
had served so long. 

On November 1 Rear Admiral P. L. Vian assumed 
command of the remaining cruiser squadron, “The 
Fighting Fifteenth” as it was destined to be known. 
The Naiad, Euryalus, Dido, Galatea, composed it; the 
Admiral hoisted his flag in the Naiad. 

In November, as we have just recalled, the Eighth 


Army had opened its offensive, and had speedily be- — 


come locked in battle with the Afrikakorps. Benghazi 
was then the main enemy supply port, traffic plying 
there coastwise from ‘Tripoli and across the western 
Ionian Sea from Brindisi. With the fate of Tobruk 
hanging in the balance, it was necessary to concen- 
trate Malta’s striking power on these supply lines. 
On November 8, a reconnaissance aircraft from 
Malta reported a convoy of merchant ships and de- 
stroyers forty miles to the eastward of Cape Sparti- 
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vento, steering east. Force K slipped out of the Grand 
Harbor at Malta, and went off at high speed on a 
course which enabled them to intercept this convoy 
shortly after midnight. Captain Agnew led his force 
round to place the quarry against the moon; it was 
screened by four destroyers, and he headed for one 
that was guarding the rear of the convoy. A couple 
of minutes later two more large ships, escorted by a 
pair of destroyers, were sighted away to the north- 
ward; they were “noted for future reference.” At 
5700 yards, fire was opened on the destroyer origi- 
nally selected. It was hit and disintegrated by the 
first three salvos. 

From the moment of sighting the convoy until the 
first gun was fired, seventeen minutes elapsed. During 
this time the enemy seemed completely unconscious 
of the British force bearing down on them. A second 
destroyer was swiftly eliminated. The other two fled, 
while the convoy steamed on without attempting any 
alteration of course or speed, like a rabbit hypnotized 
by a stoat. Then, one by one, they in their turn 
were sunk or left blazing hulks. Two destroyers that 
were escorting the second convoy made a half-hearted 
sortie from a smoke screen, but on being engaged at 
10,000 yards thought better of it and fled again under 
cover of smoke. 

As Force K left the scene of action and the flare 
of the fires died away astern, a flashing lamp chal- 
lenged the Aurora out of the darkness of the sea. It 
was the British submarine Upbolder lying in wait on 
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the outskirts of the fight. After speaking with Force K 
she set course for the burning convoy. Towards dawn 
she hit an Italian destroyer with one of her four re- 
maining torpedoes. Later, she fired the other three, 
torpedoing and sinking a second destroyer. 

Ten enemy merchant ships were destroyed. They 
varied from a 10,000-ton tanker to a 4000-ton ammu- 
nition ship. One, seen in the flare of the flames to be 
crammed with motor transport, was described by an 
excited lookout in the Penelope as being “lousy with 
charabancs.” 

Such were the co-ordination and training of the 
force that the Senior Officer, like a good huntsman, 
was content to leave them to it. He only made three 
signals: the tally-ho of a general alarm bearing, an 
order to reduce speed, and a merely perfunctory crack 
of the whip: “Don’t waste ammunition.” 

Because it was a characteristic operation, this has 
been described in more detail than space permits for 
the remainder of Force K’s achievements; but one 
more must be briefly recorded. 

On November 23, the Force was again unleashed 
to intercept two ships carrying valuable cargoes from 
the Piraeus to Benghazi. The unsuspecting convoy was 
sighted on the afternoon of the next day. The two 
Italian destroyers composing the escort engaged the 
approaching cruisers at long range, and then, hit and 
hit again, fled to the northward and escaped from 
further damage in a rain squall, leaving the merchant 
ships to their fate. The crews of the latter then not 
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unreasonably took to their boats. An air escort of Ju. 
88’s attacked with their bombs in a series of shallow 
dives which the British ships dodged effectively while 
they dealt with the merchantmen. Ten minutes of it 
sufficed. Both ships were quickly ablaze, collided help- 
lessly with each other, and blew up. 

This is the record of Force K for one month, one 
of the features of which was the co-ordination be- 
tween the reconnaissance aircraft of the R.A.F., the 
lone submarine patrolling enemy harbor approaches, 
and the surface striking force. Had the vital cargoes 
of these twelve ships succeeded in reaching Libya and 
been dispersed, not all the bombing aircraft then avail- 
able in the Middle East would have sufficed to seek 
out and destroy them. They might well have turned 
the scales at the juncture and given victory to Rommel. 
The lack of them helped General Ritchie to wrest the 
initiative from him. 

One result of this devastating offensive was the re- 
inforcement of his convoy escorts by the enemy, and 
the covering of them by reluctant sorties of the Italian 
Battle Fleet. Admiral Cusningham’s answer was to 
send Admiral Rawlings to Malta with the Ajax and 
Neptune, and the destroyers Kingston and Kimberley, 
to augment Force K. | 

They wasted no time. Almost under the noses of 
an Italian cruiser and destroyer force with a Cavour- 
class battleship in support, they snapped up an am- 
munition ship early on the morning of December 1. 
The same afternoon they added a destroyer and a 
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tanker to the bag, blowing all three of them sky high 
without damage or casualties, and scarcely wasting a 
shot. A Malta-based Wellington shared the honors of 
the kill, staying in the air long past its endurance time 
to place the cruisers on the target with absolute cer- 
tainty. The submarine Thunderbolt helped earlier in 
the proceedings with a report from the remote and 
lonely vantage of some wave crest. 

The dwindling fuel supplies at Malta were unequal 
to the demands of the reinforced cruiser squadron, 
and it became necessary to run the fast supply ship 
Breconshire across from Alexandria whenever it was 
possible. An attempt to intercept a convoy in the 
middle of the month by cruiser forces from both 
Malta and Alexandria was frustrated by the enemy’s 
turning back. The sortie was a costly one, as the 
Galatea was torpedoed by a U-boat when Admiral 
Vian was bringing the 15th Cruiser Squadron back 
to Alexandria. 

Two days later the squadron sailed again, escorting 
the Breconshire. It had been arranged that Force K 
should meet them at a given rendezvous and take over 
the escort, enabling the 15th Cruiser Squadron to turn 
for home with an adequate reserve of fuel and ammu- 
nition. At the moment of juncture of the two British 
forces, however, enemy battleships were reported at 
sea to the northward with a convoy, and in avoiding 
contact with this overwhelmingly superior force Ad- 
miral Vian found himself unexpectedly within range 
of another equally powerful formation that had con- 
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trived to escape the R.A.F. reconnaissance. The British 
cruisers came under a heavy and unpleasantly accurate 
fire. This had been preceded by attacks by twenty-five 
torpedo bombers and about fifty high-level bombers, 
through which the Breconshire had somehow maneuv- 
ered unscathed. But in the face of this new menace 
Admiral Vian sent her to the south with two destroy- 
ers, the Decoy and the Havock, to screen her out of 
harm’s way, while he gathered his forces and moved 
out towards the enemy in the teeth of another attack 
by torpedo bombers. 

The enemy fleet consisted of two Cavour-class 
battleships, an 8-inch cruiser squadron, and destroyers. 
It turned away and retreated. By using smoke to con- 
ceal the inferiority of his force, and by carrying out 
audacious feint attacks with all the gunfire at his com- 
mand, Admiral Vian contrived to coax the enemy 
further and further away from the Breconshire. At 
length, deeming the worst of the danger over, he 
detached Force K to escort her safely to her destina- 
tion. Under cover of darkness Admiral Vian extricated 
his remaining cruisers and returned to Alexandria; the 
Jervis, leader of the screening destroyers, disposed of 
an unwary U-boat on the passage. 

The honors of war during this period when the 
British light forces swept like a scourge across the 
Italian lines of supply were not confined to the cruisers. 
The submarine flotillas based on Malta and Alexandria 
did even greater execution during their gallant and 
unobtrusive patrols in the Ionian Sea and elsewhere. 
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In addition to the large number of merchant ships 
sunk, a Cavour-class battleship was hit with three tor- 
pedoes by the Urge, the P.3z accounted for a 6-inch 
cruiser and the Talisman for a U-boat. The R.A.F.’s 
201 Group and the shore-based squadrons of the Fleet 
Air Arm kept up an unwearying offensive, co-operat- 
ing with submarines and surface craft in reconnais- 
sance and destruction. 

A reinforcing division of destroyers, consisting of 
the Sikh, Legion, Maori, and the Netherlands de- 
stroyer Isaac Sweers, led by Commander G. H. Stokes 
in the Sikh, one night intercepted an enemy force of 
two cruisers and two torpedo boats rounding Cape 
Bon. Lying close inshore, the destroyers contrived to 
remain unperceived against the dark loom of the land 
until the enemy was abeam; and then at a range of 
1000 yards the Sikb put two torpedoes into the lead- 
ing cruiser. They wrapped her in flames from bow to 
stern. The Maori finished her with another torpedo. 
Recovering from the shock of this surprise, the second 
cruiser opened fire with her main armament. She man- 
aged to loose off one broadside that burst somewhat 
ineffectively on the shores of Cape Bon. Three salvos 
from the Sikb and a torpedo amidships from the 
Legion then sent her to the bottom. In the melee of 
smoke and gun flashes the Legion did some rapid snap- 
shooting at a torpedo boat and sank her while the 
Isaac Sweers attacked the other, scoring a number of 
hits before she escaped in the darkness. It was charac- 
teristic of the night attacks by destroyers carried out 
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at short range with dash and the deadly competence 
of well-handled weapons. 

The cumulative effect of all this cruiser, submarine, 
and destroyer activity had far-reaching consequences 
upon Italian morale, apart from the material losses it 
inflicted. But before the year ended the Fleet was to 
suffer a setback which, had the Mediterranean been 
held against a more resolute and enterprising foe, 
would have had the gravest consequences. 

Three cruisers of Force K, the Neptune, Aurora, 
and Penelope, screened by the destroyers Kandahar, 
Lance, Lively, and Havock, had sailed to intercept an 
important enemy convoy bound for Tripoli. They 
were steaming south in single line when the leading 
_ ship, the Neptune, appeared for an instant dark against 
a flash of flame. As the concussion of an underwater 
explosion reached her, the Aurora, her next astern, 
hauled out to starboard, and next moment she too 
lifted to a staggering detonation as her paravane ex- 
ploded a mine; two minutes later the Penelope fol- 
lowed suit. The cruiser force had run into a mine 
field in a depth of water and at a distance from land 
which made it utterly unexpected. It is what the 
sowers of mine fields aim at, and in this case they 
had rung the bell with a vengeance. 

The Aurora contrived to turn and steam out of 
the field without further catastrophe, followed by the 
Penelope; but in the meanwhile the Neptune, drifting 
helplessly, had struck two more mines in rapid suc- 
cession. 
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Captain Agnew, in command in the Aurora, con- 
sidered the situation in all its dire gravity. They were 
twenty miles from Tripoli and the dawn was not far 
distant. ‘The Aurora’s speed was reduced to ten knots 
and his duty was to get her as far from the enemy 
coast as he could before daylight. The risk of sending 
another ship into the mine field to tow the Neptune 
out was not justified, but the need to save life made 
it imperative. 

He therefore bade Commander Robson of the 
Kandahar detail one destroyer from his division to 
go alongside the Neptune, and two destroyers to escort 
the Aurora back to Malta. The Penelope, whose speed 
was not impaired, he ordered to stand by the Neptune 
in support, keeping clear of the mine field. His signal 
crossed one from Captain A. D. Nicholl of the Penel- 
ope, whose ship was not badly damaged, asking to be 
allowed to remain. 

Commander Robson, as senior officer of the divi- 
sion, judged it to be the perquisite of the Kandabar 
to enter the mine field in an attempt to reach the 
Neptune, who was stubbornly preparing to be taken 
in tow. Captain Nicholl was also cautiously edging 
the Penelope towards her, when the Kandahar struck 
a mine and also became a victim of the invisible field. 
Captain R. C. O’Conor, commanding the Neptune, 
flashed a warning: “Keep away.” A little while after 
that she struck a fourth mine and her doom was upon 
her. She turned over and slowly sank. Even this 

tragedy did not deter the Lively from a desperate 
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attempt to reach the stricken Kandahar. “She has 
ordered me out of the field,” was her indignant com- 
ment as she rejoined the Penelope. 

Commander Robson looked at the eastern sky from 
the bridge of the crippled Kandabar, and made his last 
signal to the Penelope. “Suggest you should go,” he 
said bluntly. 

“I clearly cannot help,” replied Captain Nicholl. 
“God be with you.” And then to the Lively, “Course 
010°, speed 15 knots.” But still her captain, Lieutenant 
Commander W. F. E. Hussey, could not harden his 
heart. “Suggest I go for the Neptune’s survivors,” he 
urged. 

The reply came — “Regret not approved”; and a 
little later — “I hate to leave them, but I am afraid we 
must.” 

And that was all there was to it. 

The dawn found the Kandahar still afloat, but sub- 
merged from abaft the funnel. Of possible survivors 
from the Neptune nothing could be seen. Commander 
Robson made preparations to sink his ship rather than 
let her fall into enemy hands if Italian surface forces 
should appear. A Ju. 88 had already had a look at 
them, circled the area, and flown away. 

All day they waited, and with the darkness wind 
and sea rose. They carried the Kandahar clear of the 
mine field, but she had begun to list ominously. Then 
about 4 a.M., when perhaps they were beginning to 
feel a little lonely, the destroyer Jaguar appeared out 
of the darkness. Lieutenant Commander L. R. K. Tyr- 
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whitt contrived to nurse his ship alongside bow to 
_ bow; few destroyer captains could better him at ship- 
handling, but in that wind and sea he could not hold 
her alongside the yawing, helpless Kandabar without 
grave risk to his own ship. He backed clear and sig- 
naled: “Can you swim for it?” 

“We will swim,” came the answer. And swim they 
did, eight officers and 170 ratings, and so were saved. 


This mishap to Force K temporarily left the com- 
mand of the eastern and central Mediterranean to 
what remained of the “Fighting Fifteenth” — the 
Naiad, Dido, and Euryalus. At Gibraltar a small force 
of capital ships kept one eye on the Atlantic and the 
other on the western Mediterranean, but when early 
in 1942 circumstances transferred them to northern 
waters, Admiral Vian’s cruisers were the only British 
force from Gibraltar to the Red Sea with a heavier 
armament than a destroyer. 

Now, if ever, was Mussolini’s chance to establish 
Mare Nostrum, with his five or six battleships, his 
8-inch cruisers, his fresh destroyer flotillas. But prob- 
ably he remembered every action in which his ships 
had fought the British. The British, who were known 
to be mad, liked, as far as he could judge, the odds 
against them. Admittedly, six battleships against a 
handful of cruisers should be long enough odds to sat- 
isfy the most morbid appetite. But you never knew. 
He decided to leave it to the Luftwaffe. 


23. The Storm Breaks on Malta 


MALTA WAS THE FOX gnawing into 
the vitals of Italy. It was Malta from which the Brit- 
ish submarines slid out to take their toll of the Tripoli 
convoys; Malta that sent the Swordfish and the Well- 
ingtons to swoop on the laden tankers and ammunition 
ships whose cargoes were the very life of the dwin- 
dling Italian empire; Malta whose destroyers, cloaked 
with invisibility, struck in the darkness and passed on 
unscathed, leaving death behind them. 

But if Malta were eliminated then there could be 
no stopping supplies to Rommel. ‘Then there would be 
no stopping Rommel — Egypt, Suez, even perhaps 
India, to join hands there with Japan. It must all have 
looked feasible from a railway siding on the Brenner 
Pass. 

The plan, as it gradually unfolded itself before 
Maltese eyes, reddened with limestone dust and lack 
of sleep, was simple enough. Based on overwhelming 
air superiority with practically unlimited replace- 
ments, it aimed first of all at eliminating the island’s 
airfields and fighter opposition; then it was to be the 
turn of the dockyard and submarine base, the shipping 
and essential services of the harbors; then would come 
the destruction of all stores, barracks, and communi- 
cations; and, lastly, the mining of all approaches to the 
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island so that no one could come to the island’s succor. 
This program, nicely rounded off, would then have 
put paid to Malta. 

During December 1941, January 1942 (when Vice- 
Admiral Sir Ralph Leatham relieved Vice-Admiral 
W. T. R. Ford as Vice-Admiral, Malta), and Febru- 
ary, the incessant raids gradually increased in savagery. 
It was as if the Axis forces were themselves incredu- 
lous that the small island could endure the punishment 
they thought at first would suffice to batter it into 
oblivion. 

The airfields became untenable by bombers, but a 
few naval Albacores and Swordfish continued to 
dodge their way into the air over craters and un- 
exploded bombs, and by superhuman efforts a tiny 
striking force kept up the attacks on Rommel’s sup- 
plies. The submarines, stoically accepting the condi- 
tions, their living quarters a focus of every raid, their 
boats and resting crews compelled to spend daylight 
hours at the bottom of the harbor, grimly stuck it out, 
and continued to wage ferocious warfare against 
their accustomed targets. Strained to their limits, the 
patched and battered Hurricanes hit back with the 
fury of desperation; they even contrived fighter sup- 
port for a small convoy that got in during January 
and that brought in some ammunition. But the attempt 
to get another small convoy through in February had 
to be abandoned. 

Admiral Vian was sent to make another attempt in © 
March. He fell in with the Italian Fleet plus the Luft- 
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waffe, but by brilliant handling of his forces contrived 
not only to extricate his convoy of four ships from 
destruction, but to inflict considerable damage on the 
enemy. His flagship, the Naiad, had been sunk by a 
U-boat earlier in the month, and he now flew his flag 
in the Cleopatra. His force was further strengthened 
by the anti-aircraft cruiser Carlisle, and by the Penel- 
ope from Malta with the Lively in attendance. 

‘The enemy came south in two separate forces, the 
first one consisting of one 8-inch and three 6-inch 
cruisers, and the second of the battleship Littorio, two 
8-inch, and three 6-inch cruisers. The Littorio had 
apparently outsteamed her destroyers in her haste to 
intercept the British convoy. 

Very much in brief, Admiral Vian’s plan was to 
intervene a smoke curtain between the raiders and the 
convoy and to attack with torpedoes under cover of 
the smoke should the enemy attempt to break through 
in pursuit. 

Favored by a strong southeasterly wind, this plan, 
brilliantly executed, enabled him to drive off the first 
enemy force, but while he had gone off with his 
cruisers in search of two damaged enemy ships, the 
unsuspected battleship contingent bore down on the 
convoy. 

The Sikb, Havock, Lively, and Hero proceeded to 
attack with gun and torpedo. Although straddled con- 
tinuously by 15-inch shells, one of which hit but did 
not disable the Lively, they succeeded in holding off 
the threat to the convoy until the cruisers returned. 
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The famous 14th Flotilla, the Kelvin, Kipling, 
_ Kingston, and Legion, led by the veteran Jervis, with 
the cruiser flagship Cleopatra and the Euryalus in sup- 

port, then went in to attack with torpedoes. ‘The 
_Littorio was hit by a torpedo and by the cruisers’ 
gunfire, and a cruiser was seriously damaged: they had 
no stomach for more, and the whole force then re- 
treated. Before they reached their base the submarine 
Urge picked off the damaged cruiser. 

Under ceaseless air attacks and in the teeth of a gale 
the convoy made its way to Malta. One of the four 
ships was sunk when only ten miles south of the island, 
and another, the Breconshire, was hit when almost 
home. In tow of the tugs Ancient and Robust, she 
crawled into a bay to the southward of the Grand 
Harbor, but was again hit and sank, with her inval- 
uable cargo of oil fuel. The fight put up by the 
Breconshire on the last of her many arduous passages 
with stores to Malta was characteristic of the stalwart 
determination of her commanding officer, Captain 
C. A. G. Hutchison. The other two ships made the 
harbor and started unloading. They were soon holed 
as a result of mass bombing attacks, but, being berthed 
in shallow water, settled only a few feet. Sailors and 
soldiers, with divers in the flooded holds, working 
night and day regardless of bombs, saved much of the 
invaluable cargo and many precious tons of oil fuel 
from the Breconshire. 

Admiral Leatham was compelled to admit that there 
was no longer any possibility of operating a surface 
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striking force. The dockyard was a waste of rubble 
and twisted girders, and there was hardly any oil fuel 
left. Submarines from Alexandria — the Parthian, Re- 
gent, Rorqual, Porpoise, Cachelot —continued to 
worm their way through the mine fields with aviation 
spirit and ammunition for the Spitfires; but the larger- 
caliber ammunition reserves had dwindled alarmingly. 
He therefore concentrated on the task of enabling 
what valuable ships survived to get clear before their 
inevitable destruction. The Carlisle and four destroyers 
sailed for Alexandria. The Aurora and an attendant 
Hunt-class destroyer, the Avon Vale, were got safely 
to Gibraltar. The Havock grounded off the Tunisian 
coast on her way to Gibraltar and was destroyed by 
her ship’s company, who were interned by the French. 
The Penelope was caught in dock, the bull’s-eye in 
the center of the bomber’s target. 

She went into dock flooded to main deck level and 
with her hull and keel crumpled by the concussion of 
near misses. Throughout the period of repairs, her 
guns were hardly ever silent — indeed the barrels be- 
came dangerously worn but there was no time to 
renew them. The coping stones of the dock around 
her were reduced to powder, the list of casualties grew 
daily longer, she was hit again and again by splinters, 
but with the gallant help of dockyard officials her 
company fought and labored at the repairs. The dock 
gates were holed and leaking badly, so that the de- 
voted workers were often submerged to their armpits; 
and then, when the task was all but complete, a bomb 
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put the pumping machinery out of action and the 
water rose to twenty-one feet. Another six inches 
would have taken the ship off the blocks and spelt 
disaster, but the pumps were repaired in the nick of 
time and the water mastered. They got her out at last, 
leaking and scarred and filthy, and on the eve of her 
departure the last raid of the day took place. The gun- 
nery officer was killed, the captain wounded, all her 
high-angle ammunition exhausted. It seemed impos- 
sible that she could be reammunitioned and sail in time 
to round Cape Bon in the sanctuary of darkness. But 
Captain Nicholl and his Penelope had been through 
too much together to be beaten then by circumstances. 
Half an hour before the time limit for her departure, 
she sailed, bristling like a hedgehog with the wooden 
pegs which plugged her sides, with the prayers of all 
who had helped her and now watched her go to safety. 

By the end of April the enemy, with every jus- 
tification, must have congratulated himself that the 
first part of his program was accomplished. He had 
dropped on the island in that month alone 6730 tons 
of bombs. The reinforcements of seventy Spitfires 
brought in by the carrier Eagle and the U.S. carrier 
Wasp were all damaged and unserviceable within 
three days of their arrival. The Luftwaffe then turned 
their attention to secondary targets. Nothing was too 
small to merit attention, from a bicycle shed to a 
casualty clearing hut. But Malta, at last rocking on 
the ropes, was not quite out. On May 9, more Spit- 
fires arrived and were up and fighting within a few 
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minutes of landing. As each wave of bombers came 
over with its attendant fighters it was met by an even 
larger concentration of Spitfires. Few bombers got 
back to receive their medals that day. The Luftwaffe 
was frustrated almost as Mussolini was about to start 
counting Malta out. On May 10 the mine layer Welsh- 
man steamed into harbor under an umbrella of Spit- 
fires with sorely needed ammunition. Massed daylight 
bombing came to an abrupt stop. Malta would rise 
to her feet again. 


24. The Mediterranean’s Darkest Hour 


(June 1942) 


WE MUST NOW TURN BACK to Africa, 
first to see what had been happening during the ordeal 
of Malta from January to May, 1942, then to record 
the disasters of June, when the British hold on the | 
eastern Mediterranean was shaken as never before and 
held at the eleventh hour and by a hair’s breadth. 

With the surrender of the Halfaya garrison on 
January 17, Egypt and Cyrenaica had been cleared of 
Axis forces except for those that reached El Agheila 
in their retreat. But on January 21 the enemy com- 
menced again to take the offensive from El Agheila. 
In eight days the Axis columns re-entered Benghazi, 
and began driving eastward along the coast road. Step 
by step the Eighth Army was forced back in an end- 
less series of attacks and counterattacks to fortified 
positions west and south of Tobruk, where for a while 
the enemy was held. 


On April 1, Admiral Cunningham, who had been 
Naval Commander in Chief in the Mediterranean since 
the outbreak of war, handed over his command. He 
was needed elsewhere. When it was announced that 
he was going to Washington none knew that he was 
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presently to be called upon to direct and lead the Navy 
in an amphibious operation that was destined to change 
the whole face of the war. 

On his departure he took leave of the remnant of 
the fleet that had served him so well and truly through 
the years of victory and setbacks. His words were sig- 
naled to men who had fought in merchant ships and 
battleships, in submarines and Albacores and Sword- 
fish, in cruisers and captured schooners, in destroy- 
ers; trawlers, tugs, landing craft, motor launches, and 
torpedo boats: men who had fought with every 
weapon and beaten the enemy from the Adriatic to 
the Gulf of Sirte, from Matapan to Benghazi, Crete 
to Mersa Matruh; doughty seamen who were only 
alive because they shot straight and their faith never 
failed. Brave company. 

“You will understand, one and all, the deep re- 
gret ...” They understood. He reminded them they 
were “masters of the enemy in every branch of naval 
warfare, whether in the air, in submarine warfare or 
surface fighting.” They knew it. 

“The enemy knows we are his master on the sea, 
and we must strain every nerve to keep our standard 
of fighting so high that that lesson never fails to be 
borne in at him.” They needed no reminder. 

“We have not at times as large forces as we would 
like to carry the war to the enemy’s front door. This 
will not always be so, and I look forward to the day 
when the Mediterranean Fleet will sweep the sea clear 
and re-establish our age-old control of this waterway 
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so vital to the British Empire. I am confident that that 
day is not far distant. . . .” Brave words. None knew 
that when this day came it was he who was destined 
again to be the Commander in Chief in the Mediter- 
ranean. 


Until his successor arrived in May, Admiral Prid- 
ham-Wippell took command. He had been Second- 
in-Command at Matapan, Second-in-Command at 
Crete. His flagship, the Barham, had been sunk under 
him on November 25 returning from an operation 
in support of the Eighth Army’s advance. He had had 
his share of weariness and watchings. 

Admiral Sir Henry Harwood, late an Assistant 
Chief of the Naval Staff, relieved him on May 20. At 
the battle of the River Plate he had been the first to 
reveal inherently weak places in the Nazi creed when 
it came to be applied to sea warfare. He had started 
the war a captain holding the rank of commodore; 
he came out to command the Mediterranean with the 
acting rank of full admiral. He took over at a time 
of somber fortune. On May 26 the Axis renewed their 
offensive against the Eighth Army. The onslaught on 
Malta had enabled the enemy, in spite of the undimin- 
ishing ravages on his supplies by submarines, Alba- 
cores, and Swordfish, to increase vastly the weight of 
his armor, and to reinforce his infantry for this last 
desperate bid for Egypt. 

Similarly, the loss of North African airfields left 
the convoy route to Malta unprotected during the 
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latter and most hazardous part of the journey. By land 
and sea and air, the scales seemed to be at last weighted 
against the British forces. But the plight of Malta’s 
population, apart from military considerations, made 
it imperative to send succor to the island under all air 
support available and with a final reliance on the guns 
of the escorts and supporting forces. 

In June it was planned to sail a convoy of ten ships 
from the eastward, and another of six ships from the 
westward. Reinforcements from the Home and East- 
ern Fleets were lent for the operation and the R.A.F. 
was stretched to the utmost to provide air cover as 
long as the ships were within range. The two convoys 
sailed on the eleventh, and on the thirteenth the bomb- 
ing started. On the fourteenth, two enemy battleships 
and four cruisers were observed to leave Taranto and 
two cruisers and a flotilla of destroyers sailed from 
Palermo. 

During the night the westbound convoy was con- 
tinuously illuminated by aircraft flares, and attacked 
by E-boats and U-boats. A force of torpedo-carrying 
Beauforts attacked and reported torpedo hits on both 
battleships, but they held on their course with their 
speed apparently undiminished. All next day the 
bombing attacks on convoy and escorts continued re- 
lentlessly. Casualties began mounting: the cruiser 
Hermione, the destroyers Hasty and Airedale, were 
sunk. The Nestor, disabled, was in tow of the Javelin. 
But it was the far-flung skirmishes, tactical detours, 
and the unending air attacks that were telling on the 
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British resources. The enemy turned back on the 
afternoon of the fifteenth, but in Admiral Vian’s 
ships fuel and ammunition were running low. 

The Commander in Chief had no alternative but 
to recall the convoy and Admiral Vian’s forces to 
Alexandria. Only two ships of the former were lost, 
thanks to the Fleet’s gunnery. 

The Italian 8-inch cruiser Trento, already damaged 
by air attack, was sunk by the submarine P.35. The 
Speedy demolished a U-boat and the convoy escorts 
shot down over twenty bombing aircraft. By way of 
diversion, Captain Lord Jellicoe of the Commandos 
and four Free Frenchmen landed in Crete one night 
from a Greek submarine and threw a spanner into the 
Axis works to the tune of twenty aircraft, six lorries, 
12,500 gallons of gasoline, and 400 bombs destroyed. 

Meanwhile, the eastbound convoy had reached the 
Pantelleria area and was heavily engaged by cruisers, 
destroyers, and aircraft. The R.A.F. fighters based 
at Malta provided all the support in their power. The 
convoy’s escort held off the surface assailants, but four 
of the merchant ships were sunk by bombs. The other 
two reached harbor, and later the Welshman ran the 
gantlet alone, unloaded some ammunition, and put 
to sea again in the evening. It was perhaps, for the 
civilian population, Malta’s darkest hour. Sir Edward 
Jackson, the Lieutenant Governor, broadcast to the 
island what further deprivations and sacrifices awaited 
them. When darkness came they gathered round his 
house with accordions and guitars and serenaded him; 
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then they went back to their tunnels and tightened 
their *elts once more. 

T ut the worst was not yet. Early on the morning of 
June 20, a warning reached the Senior Naval Officer, 
Tobruk, Captain F. M. Smith, and the Senior Officer 
of the Inshore Squadron, Captain P. N. Walter, that 
a combined sea, air, and land attack on the fortress 
was imminent. The strength of the garrison was 
known to be greater than at any time during the pre- 
vious siege, and the assault was awaited with con- 
fidence. Artillery fire and bombing attacks on the 
harbor continued all day, and precautionary measures 
were taken for demolition and all eventualities. About 
7 P.M., very suddenly, a force of enemy tanks came 
pouring over the escarpment to the southward. Shell- 
ing and bombing of the craft in harbor redoubled. 

Two motor torpedo boats, commanded by Lieuten- 
ant D. Jermain and Lieutenant M. H. B. Soloman, 
wove a smoke screen in and out of the small craft that 
were embarking personnel and wounded amid the 
water spouts of bursting bombs. It was owing to their 
fearless exertions that so many of the little ships con- 
trived to escape, although tanks had reached the en- 
trance and were firing at point-blank range on all that 
passed through. The Kheir-el-Dine and the Esquimo 
Nell were thus destroyed. The last to leave in the 
_ only remaining serviceable craft, a motor lighter, were 
Captain Walter and Captain Smith, after satisfying 
themselves the oil tanks were well alight and every- 
thing of value to the enemy blown up. Before reach- 
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ing the boom the lighter came under heavy fire from 
tanks and artillery. The engines were put out of ac- 
tion and the bridge destroyed. The lighter, choked 
with dead and wounded, subsequently drifted ashore, 
when Captain Walter, severely wounded, was taken 
prisoner. Captain Smith died of his wounds that night. 
If any individual could be said to have been the hero 
of the siege of Tobruk, it was this white-haired cap- 
tain of the Royal Naval Reserve. 

On came Rommel and the Afrikakorps, headlong 
for Suez. Sollum, Sidi Barrani, Mersa Matruh, all were 
in enemy hands by June 29. German bombers were 
over the Fleet’s base at Alexandria. 

General Auchinleck had by then taken personal 
command of the operations. He watched Rommel’s 
lengthening lines of communications, measured the 
distance from the Mersa Matruh water wells, timed 
that terrible triumphant advance to a moment when 
all Islam and Christendom held its breath. 

Forty-five miles from Alexandria, the Eighth Army 
turned in its retreat. Rommel was held at Alamein. 


25. Command from Suez to Gibraltar 


IN THE WEAVING of events into so large 
a tapestry, little can be continuously discerned of the 
pattern to which ends have been directed. ‘The drama 
may have seemed full of sound and fury, but without 
plot or climax. A picture of armies grappling back- 
wards and forwards across the deserts of Libya, of the 
Navy striving to keep the Army and Air Force sup- 
plied and to deny the enemy his essential reinforce- 
ments; of air support stretched-to its heroic limit and 
often perforce inadequate, of sea supremacy main- 
tained against long odds, and in the center of it all a 
little half-starved island with a George Cross. 

But suddenly, within the happenings of a few days, 
there was the meaning plain. All the events of the past 
slipped into their inevitable places and locked together 
like a breechblock slammed home. 

On October 23, 1942, General Alexander com- 
menced his historic assault on the EF] Alamein line. 
A force of R.A.F. and naval torpedo bombers an- 
nihilated a convoy bringing oil, gasoline, and ammu- 
nition to the Panzer divisions at this most critical mo- 
ment. Light naval forces made feint landings on the 
enemy’s coastal flank, retiring seaward to watch his 
reactions to drifting smoke floats, flares, and the ma- 
chine-gun fire of motor torpedo boats. 
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Preparations had already been made for the re- 
occupation of the Western Desert ports as they fell 
into the Army’s hands again. If there was one thing 
the bitter years had taught the Navy, it was the way 
in and out of the bomb-blasted desert ports, and how 
to supply the needs of the Army beyond them. A 
small fleet of tugs, schooners, salvage craft, lighters, 
and shallow-draught supply ships was assembled in 
readiness at Alexandria. Captain Wauchope, who had 
been right-hand man to the Senior Naval Officer, 
Crete, took command of the newly formed Inshore 
Squadron and waited on events. 

They had not long to wait. On the night of Novem- 
ber 4 the Eighth Army broke through the El Ala- 
mein line and began the pursuit of the Afrikakorps. 
On November 8 Mersa Matruh was in its hands again. 
As the sweepers Cromer, Cromarty, and Boston were 
ridding the harbor of the mines that choked it — and 
cost the Cromarty her life —the first desert supply 
convoy sailed from Alexandria for its first base. Com- 
mander J. W. Best became temporarily Naval Officer- 
in-Charge. 


On the same day, while the triumphant Fighth 
Army was pursuing the Axis forces westward towards 
Sidi Barrani, an event was taking place which gal- 
vanized the world with new hope or new fear, accord- 
ing to the gods it served. Simultaneously at Casa- 
blanca on the Atlantic seaboard of French Morocco, 
and Oran and Algiers on the Mediterranean coast of 
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Algeria, at one o'clock on the morning of Novem- 
ber 8, the armed forces of the Allies made surprise 
landings in formidable strength. In the initial stages 
of the operation the bulk of the forces were largely 
United States troops, but subsequent reinforcements 
were British; all operations afloat within the Mediter- 
ranean were under the command of Admiral Cun- 
ningham with his headquarters at Gibraltar, which 
was also the headquarters of the Allied Commander 
in Chief, General Dwight D. Eisenhower, U.S. Army. 

The Casablanca operations were conducted en- 
tirely by the United States forces, convoys sailing 
from ports in the United States, under United States 
air and surface escort. The convoys which were des- 
tined for the Mediterranean sailed from United King- 
dom ports under the escort of the Royal Navy and 
Coastal Command. The two initial convoys, a fast and 
a slow, together with their escorts, occupied (con- 
sidered as a target for submarines) thirty-nine and 
forty square miles respectively. Such were the skill of 
the routing and the vigilance of the escorts that it 
was not until they reached the Mediterranean that 
they suffered their first casualty, when the U. S. trans- 
port Thomas Stone was disabled by a U-boat’s tor- 
pedo and was towed to Algiers. Every ship reached 
her destination. The landing achieved the surprise that 
was aimed at, and such resistance as the French of- 
fered had ceased throughout Algeria and Morocco 
by November 11. 

Having secured his bases very much more quickly 
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than had been expected, General Eisenhower ordered 
the small forces that were then available to move 
eastward. The intention was to seize the mountain 
passes on the Tunisian border and, if possible, to cap- 
ture Bizerta and Tunis before the Axis was able to 
reinforce the troops and air forces already in Tunisia. 
This depended upon certain weather conditions for 
its immediate success: absence of surf for advanced 
landings to occupy the airfield at Dedjelli, and a spell 
of dry weather to make air support possible from air- 
fields composed of clay. Neither of these conditions 
existed, and the enemy held the advance with his 
Sicilian-based dive bombers while he poured tanks 
and reinforcements by sea and air into Bizerta. Phe- 
nomenal rains converted the Algerian landing grounds 
to lakes of gluey mud. 

But although the Allied advance was temporarily 
held, it meant that Rommel had, somewhere in his 
rear, no longer the Vichy-dominated fertile expanses 
of Algeria with Morocco beyond as an ultimate refuge. 
He could not go on retreating indefinitely. Sooner or 
Jater, unless he could hold the Fighth Army, he was 
going to be gripped between it and the First Army, 
with his Afrikakorps in the jaws of a vice. In this un- 
comfortable realization he continued his retreat. 


Meanwhile, although further large reinforcements 
of Spitfires had practically ensured immunity of at- 
tack from the air for Malta, food for the population 
and gasoline for the Spitfires became the paramount 
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necessity. The last convoy reached them from the 
westward in August 1942. It was passed through the 
Atlantic and Mediterranean as a fleet operation under 
command of Vice-Admiral Sir Neville Syfret. Five 
ships reached Malta after savage attacks by torpedoes 
from submarines and aircraft, almost continuous high- 
level and low-level bombing, and night attacks by 
E-boats. Of these five ships, the Obio, Brisbane Star, 
Rochester Castle, Melbourne Star, and Port Chalmers, 
Admiral Syfret wrote in his dispatch: “The steadfast 
manner in which these ships pressed on their way to 
Malta, through all attacks, answering every maneuver- 
ing order like a well-trained fleet unit, was a most in- 
spiring sight. . . . The memory of their conduct will 
remain an inspiration to all who were privileged to 
sail with them.” 

After this the Welshman from Gibraltar and sub- 
marines slipped in when possible with cased aviation 
spirit, but until the Cyrenaican airfields were in Brit- 
ish hands no convoys from the east could hope to get 
through “bomb alley.” The need, however, became 
so urgent that the fast mine layer Manxman was sailed 
on November 11 with a cargo of dried milk and con- 
centrated foodstuffs. She got through unscathed. As 
she entered the Grand Harbor the population flocked 
to the water’s edge, women falling on their knees and 
holding their babies up that they might see and re- 
member all their days the spearhead of their deliver- 
ance. 

A week later four store ships reached Malta intact. 
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In December nearly 60,000 tons of cargo were dis- 
charged. The lean days were over, and Malta girded 
herself for a merciless offensive. 

Early in September Admiral Vian relinquished his 
command of the 15th Cruiser Squadron to Rear Ad- 
mural A. J. Power, the first captain of the Ark Royal 
and recently an Assistant Chief of the Naval Staff. 

Admiral Vian had been continuously afloat in com- 
mand of flotillas and squadrons since the war started. 
In the Mediterranean he had never taken his cruisers 
to sea without some expectation of having to fight the 
Italian Battle Fleet, and had fought the most brilliant 
disengaging action in the records of modern war- 
fare. | 

Admiral Power took the 15th Cruiser Squadron and 
the 12th and 14th Destroyer Flotillas back to Malta at 
the end of November. With his submarines and his 
naval mine-laying and torpedo-bombing aircraft re- 
inforced, Admiral Leatham again had an adequate 
striking force with which to scourge the desert sup- 
ply lines. 

The Jervis, Javelin, Nubian, and Kelvin left soon 
after their arrival to intercept an enemy convoy of 
three ships, two E-boats and a destroyer bound for 
North Africa. Naval aircraft and a patrolling sub- 
marine, the P.35, also heard about the convoy, and got 
there first. The Italian destroyer was the only ship left 
afloat when the surface craft arrived, and her end was 
swift. | 

Here then we take leave of the Malta striking 
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force, most characteristically employed, and return 
to the Inshore Squadron. 

By November 13 Tobruk was cleared of the enemy 
and reoccupied. The Axis troops had had little time 
for further demolition. The water supplies were un- 
touched. The naval base party hoisted the White En- 
sign over what remained of Admiralty House, and 
wandered about the familiar ruins in search of booby 
traps. Thanks to the visitations of R.A.F. bombers, the 
wrecks in the harbor, where the Chakla’s rusty bows 
again grinned a welcome, now numbered 101; but the 
obstructions were cleared sufficiently to enable the 
first convoy to enter on the nineteenth and start un- 
loading. Commander A. H. Alexander became Naval 
Officer-in-Charge. 

Faster went the pursuit by the Eighth Army, but 
the mobile beach party and the Inshore Squadron man- 
aged to keep pace with the Army’s needs, although 
gales hindered the operations of small craft. Derna fell 
on the sixteenth and at noon on November 20 the 
forward elements of the Eighth Army reached Ben- 
ghazi. Here again the speed of the pursuit had left the 
enemy with no time to block the harbors, although he 
had contrived to breach the moles. The naval sweep- 
ers had cleared the harbor of mines by the twenty- 
second, and the port was a going concern with its 
Navy House almost undamaged. Commander Camp- 
bell, sometime captain of the Aphis, moved into it as 
Naval Officer-in-Charge. 

Benghazi now became the main base of supply for 
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the Eighth Army, through which the convoys deliv- 
ered tanks, gasoline, personnel, ammunition, and stores 
as if on a rapidly moving endless belt. By the end of 
December cargo discharge reached 3000 tons daily, 
a figure the Italians were never able to achieve, and 
there must have been moments when they tried hard 
enough. 

On November 24, the fugitive enemy started to dig 
himself in on the El Agheila line, momentarily check- 
ing the retreat. General Montgomery rested and re- 
srouped his forces, probably not sorry to give his 
army their first respite since he broke the Alamein 
line. For three weeks they had pursued what the Navy 
would call “an enemy beaten and flying,” and they 
chased him just as fast as the Inshore Squadron could 
revictual, refuel, reammunition, and water the sweat- 
ing pursuit. They had come 800 miles in twenty-one 
days. 

On December 15, having built up in three weeks 
sufficient reserves for an overwhelming assault, Gen- 
eral Montgomery found the enemy unwilling to stand 
against the renewed attack, and the pursuit to the 
westward was resumed. Sirte fell on Christmas Day.. 

Lack of armor (thanks mainly to the British sub- 
marines and torpedo bombers) kept Rommel cease- 
lessly on the move, always striving to fall back faster 
than he could be outflanked. But at Buerat, on a short 
line between the sea and a series of almost impregnable 
wadis athwart his right flank, again he turned at bay. 
Again General Montgomery paused to gather his 
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“build up” for the forward surge that would throw 
the Axis out of Tripolitania. 

Throughout the advance the forward elements of 
the Eighth Army had been sustained with food, am- 
munition, and water by a small naval mobile beach 
party. Under Commander F. H. Ashton, sometimes 
even ahead of the most advanced patrols, they sur- 
veyed beaches along the inhospitable unfrequented 
Libyan coast, built jetties when necessary, and nursed 
supplies forward in flat-bottomed landing craft and in 
a small Chinese coasting steamer called the Ab Kwang, 
sometimes accompanied by the Zingarella, whom the 
Voyager had made a prize two years before. Supplies 
for the main forces moved forward by road from the 
most recent naval base, but it was the mobile beach 
party that enabled the advance elements to maintain 
their swift advance and ceaseless contact with the flee- 
ing enemy. Altogether they moved forward and un- 
loaded over 7000 tons of food, gasoline, and ammu- 
nition on beaches that had almost invariably to be 
cleared of mines. 

On January 15, 1943, General Montgomery at- 
tacked the Buerat line, at the same time outflanking 
over the wadis with a New Zealand Division and the 
Seventh Armored Division, the immortal “Desert 
Rats.” There he intensified the armored pressure on 
the flank, bringing all the weight of his artillery into 
the frontal attack. He squeezed Rommel out of his 
last bottleneck where natural obstacles could tem- 
porarily guard his ever-vulnerable flank, and rolled 
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him onward towards the First Army and his doom. 

On January 18, Misurata fell, on the twentieth 
Homs, and on January 23, 1943, the Eighth Army 
was in Tripoli. 

This time the enemy had had time to concentrate 
on demolition. For weeks the not inconsiderable abil- 
ity of the Italian engineers had been diverted to block- 
ing the entrances ta Tripoli Harbor in order to delay 
supplies to the Army. A naval salvage party formed 
part of the advanced forces, and within five hours of 
the surrender the survey of the harbor was in progress. 
The mine sweepers did not wait for the harbor to 
be cleared; they swept an anchorage outside, and on 
the twenty-sixth the first convoy arrived. The Italians, 
when they blocked the entrance, had meant to deny 
the harbor for weeks, if not months. On January 28, 
five days after the capture of the port, there was a 
channel through the block ships; under the adminis- 
tration of Captain Wauchope of the Inshore Squad- 
ron, the flow of cargo increased until it was pouring 
through in a stream that mounted to an average of 
over 4ooo tons a day. The battle for Crete had left 
Captain Wauchope with one or two old scores to 
repay. With the pleasant reflection that war some- 
times makes repayment possible, he watched the re- 
serves for the next great offensives, in which the Navy 
would play an increasingly important part, piling up 
under his hand. 

The Mediterranean Fleet now had a port capable 
of supplying the Eighth Army on a scale commen- 
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surate with the task that lay ahead. With the fall of 
Tripoli, another phase in the conquest of the Mediter- 
ranean came to an end. Much had been done, but look- 
ing ahead, there was still much yet to do. 

The next objective was to expel the enemy from 
Africa; then, further into the future, were the assaults 
upon Sicily and the mainland of Europe. These land 
campaigns would not be possible, could not in fact 
even be contemplated, until the command of the sea 
had been assured. It was now assured. The Mediter- 
ranean Fleet, which had fought so long and bitterly, 
at last found the resistance of the enemy crumbling 
away. [he strength of the Italian Fleet and Air Force, 
and of the Luftwaffe, which had been the most for- 
midable opponent, was in decline. 

The Mediterranean had long been a battlefield. It 
was to become once again a great supply route for the 
world; a route over which was to pass all the apparatus 
for these gigantic military operations. 

Meanwhile, in preparation for the first through 
convoy from the west, the mine sweepers were busy 
sweeping a war channel two hundred miles long, from 
Tabarka to Sousse, and clearing the entrances to Tunis 
and Bizerta. 

Of all the Navy’s tasks this was the least spectacu- 
lar, the most unremitting. It was sometimes delayed a 
little but never deterred by the swift and violent 
storms, explosive anti-sweeping devices, the assaults 
of bombers and fighter machine guns; it was probably 
the greatest mine-sweeping feat in history. 
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The first convoy left Gibraltar on May 17 and 
reached Alexandria without incident on the twenty- 
sixth. The Mediterranean was open again from end 
to end, and it was to the mine sweepers that Admiral 
Cunningham sent his congratulations. 

Greece, Crete, Tobruk, Malta, Tripoli . . . Long 
odds all the way til now. But the tide had turned 
at last. There was still work for the Navy in sup- 
port of the campaign in Italy, but the Allied position 
in the Mediterranean was now secure. And while in 
the Atlantic and in northern seas the Navy’s tasks re- 
mained, the Mediterranean victory brought with it, 
as not its smallest gain, the opportunity of turning in 
greater force towards the new tasks waiting in the 
Indian and Pacific Oceans. 
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